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~ Review of sew Books, 


Memorable Days in America: being a 
Journal of a Tour to the United 
States, principally undertaken to ascer- 
tain, by positive Evidence, the Condt- 
tion and probable Prospects of British 
Emigrants ; including Accounts of Mr. 
Birkbeck’s Settlement in the Illinois ; 
and intended to show Men and Things 
asthey arein America, By W. Faux, 
an English Farmer. 8vo. pp. 488. 
London, 1823. 

Sin WALTER RALEIGH is said to have 

destroyed a second volume of his ¢ His- 

tory of the World,” because two persons, 
who had witnessed the same circum- 
stances, gave different and even contrary 
versions of them. Had this great man 
lived to see the varied accounts givep 
by travellers of the United States of 
America, we suspect that he would have 
piled them up in one vast heap, and 
made an auto da fé of the whole. By 
one author, the United States is repre- 
sented as a land flowing with milk and 
honey; its government a model of per- 
fection; its inhabitants sitting under 
their own vine and their own fig-trees ; 
the statesmen all Solons and Lycur- 
guses; and the soldiers all Alexanders, 
Hannibals, Caesars, and Scipios. On 
the other hand; a staunch monarchist 
sees nothing in the republican institu- 
tions but meanness and insubordination ; 
nothing but rudeness or insolence in its 
population ; and views, with supercilious 
contempt, a people who feel no respect 
for the honours of heraldry. Between 
those extremes there are some intelli- 
gent travellers, who have discernment 
€nough to ascertain the truth, and ho- 
hesty to confess it: such we consider 

Mr. Faux, and hence his Journal, dur- 

lig a residence of some time in the 

United States, is valuable. 

Mr. Faux, like Mr. Fearon, enter- 
tamed strong prepossessions in favour of 
the United States; like Mr. Fearon, he 
eis. country to ‘ascertain the naked 
en all particulars relating to em1- 
eration to that land of boasted liberty ;’ 
ke Mr. Fearon, he returned disap- 
Pointed; and has now given the result 


| 





of his investigation to the world, ‘in 
the hope that the truth so long pervert- 
ed and concealed, may contribute to de- 
stroy the illusions of transatlantic specu- 
lation, and to diffuse solid home-bred sa- 
tisfaction amongst his industrious coun- 
trymen.’ Mr. Faux’s Journal is, in this 
respect, highly satisfactory, since, by 
giving a plain narrative of facts, he en- 
ables every one to judge for himself; 
but his own conclusion is neither deci- 
sive nor satisfactory, With home-sick 
earnestness he entreats his countrymen 
to cling to Old England, on account of 
its superior salubrity to the United States, 
where ‘the climate is an evil, a perpe- 
tual evil, a mighty drawback, an almost 
insurmountable barrier to the health, 
wealth, and well-being of all, except 
the native red and black man, the ge- 


nuine aboriginal, and the unstained | 2 
cler of America long before the revolu- 


African, for whom alone this land of 
promise, this vast section of the earth, 
this new and better world, seems by na- 
ture to have been intended.’ 

The journal form in which Mr, Faux 





i, — 


has given his observations, naturally de- | 


prives them of that connection which the 


narrative form would assume, but it? 


gives an appearance of inartificial truth, 
unstudied reality, which scarcely ren- 
ders it less interesting, 


London on the 28th of November, 1818, | 


and sailed on board the Rythy, remain- 
ed in the United States until the 21st 


7, 1820 C e embark | es 
of July, 1520, when he embarked on | salesman, and sold his friend to the planter 


After a passage of | 


board the Minerva. | 
about thirty days, he arrived at the Isle 
of Wight, when he had the honour to 
present to his sovereign ‘a precious re- 
lic—a cedar cane, cut from the grave 
of General Washingtons together with 
six gallons of ‘elegant mighty fine cla- 
ret,’’ purposely sent on a Yankee voy- 
age of ten thousand miles, to ripen, for 
the use of British royalty.’ Mr, Faux’s 
passage out was tedious and even dan- 
gerous, until he got on board another 
vessel, in which he finished his voyage. 


' 
‘ 


Mr. Faux left | 


| 


} 
' 
‘ 


‘At that gentleman,” said he, “I am 
astonished. He is intentionally or uninten- 
tionally deluding your English farmers, who, 
if they come to America, must drive their 
own carts, waggons, and ploughs, mto the 
field and to market, and work here as hard 
as labourers work there, or not live. And 
even in this state, you see, as to-day, our 
farmers hauling their own produce, such as 
hay and corn, to market, where they have 
to stand all day, or hawk it about from 
house to house. What would your smart 
English farmers think of this, and how 
would they like it? If, however, Mr. Birk- 
beck and others must emigrate, why should 
they go into our wilderness, far from society, 
or at best mixing up with the refuse of our po- 
pulation, with men of stained names, thieves, 
and insolvents, who go thither to hide them- 
selves; voluntary exiles, of whom society is 
well rid, because unable to endure them.”” 

The Hon. Mr, Gray, ‘a moderate de- 


mocrat, a hoary, honest, patriotic chront- 


tion,’ is of a different opinion, and thinks 
that British farmers and labourers, of 
steady habits, must and do benefit. by 
emigration, From Boston, Mr. F. sail- 
ed to Charleston; he says,— 

‘It is no unusual thing for some of the 
people of this country, on going to Charles- 
ton, to take their free negroes with them 
and sell them for slaves, by way of turning 
a penny, or as they say, of making a good 
spec. of it. Two white gentlemen, I was 
told, determined on a plan to benefit them- 
selves and cheat the planter, or slave buyer; 
one blackened his face and body and be- 


/came a negro; the other was his owner and 
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} 


Arrived at Boston, almost the first gen- | 


tleman he was introduced to, Mr. Ly- 


man, a merchant, gave him an unfa- | Hotel. 


| 


for 800 dollars, but in less than three days 
he returned, a white free-man again, to di- 
vide the spoil, nor was the imposition ever 
discovered to prosecution. Our captain had 
green peas, ou the 1st March, ta abundance 
at Charleston. From two passengers, (shoe- 
makers), I learn that first-rate hands will 
turn out from five to six pairs of ladies’ 
shoes per day, and earn from 10 to 12 dol- 
lars per week. One of these gentlemen, a 
staunch republican, Mr. Atthan of Lynn, 
near Boston, and an intelligent man, says, 


in reference to the federalists, that for every 
Julius Cesar, there is a Brutus.’ 


Arrived at Charleston, he met with a 
General Young Blood, at the Planter’s 
A Charleston dinner, it will be 


vourable opinion of Mr. Birkbeck’s | seen, is not to be despised :-— 


| 


Prairie :— 


‘ At three o'clock [ returned to my hotel 
V.—2s. 
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to dinner, where I again met, in the chairs 
General Young Blood, Watts, Esq.» 
the Secretary of State, the French consul, 
and many other yrandees of this state, civil 
and military. Besides turtle-soup and tur- 
tle-steaks, the nuinber ot our viands was to 
me countless, and at present indescribable ; 
and to every plate stood two halt-pint de- 
canters of ruin, brandy, or hollands, to drink 
at dinner, instead of ale. After dinner 
came claret, champaiyne, and cider, all of 
the best kind, for those gentlemen who gave 
an order for it, and to those who did not, 
the bottle seemed tuo pass with the name of 
its proprietor, when both socially drank to 
each other.’ 





As a specimen of the rapid way in 
which Mr. Faux sketches what he saw 
or heard, take the following extract from 
his journal :— 

* May 1st.—A waggoner, on the day of the 

president's entry to this city, was command- 
ed, by the military, to move out of the road, 
and give place to the coming show, * Pray,” 
said he, “by what authority do you stop 
me ?—It is more than the president dare do. 
Shew me your authority. [f you had civilly 
asked me, I would have driven into the 
ditch to obleege you.” During the few days 
spent here, several robberies, burglaries, and 
attempts at murder, have disgraced and 
alarmed this city. In the street where I 
sleep, for two nights successively, our slum- 
bers have been disturbed by the cries of 
murder! At the theatre, a gentleman has 
been stabbed by a Spaniard. This nforning 
presented a poor fellow lying all night until 
nine, a.m. in the street, in a hot, broiling 
sun, 110° by the thermometer. He was 
found nearly murdered, having his legs both 
broken, and otherwise terribly bruised about 
his head and breast, and robbed of all he 
had,—15 dollars. ‘To the disgrace of the 
nightly watch and city centinels, and to the 
open-day humanity of the citizens, here was 
he suffered to lie, saturated with pestilential 
dew, and, in the day, left to roast and be 
devoured by flies, until an old Prussian co- 
lonel offered a dollar to have him removed 
as a nuisance, too disgusting to delicate 
nerves and sensibilities. Mr. Brown, a 
landlord in Church Street, then called out 
to two black men, “ Here June and July 
come and assist, and tell August to help 
you.” These three men were so named ; 
and but for them and the colonel, the poor 
forsaken sufferer must have taken three 
months, literally, to effect his removal.’ 

‘ 3rd.—Paid my hotel bill, 28 dollars and 
a halt for 11 days. The business of the bar- 
keeper, an influential character, seems to be 
to make a bill. One bottle of madeira, in 
the bill, more than 1 ordered or drank. It 
is charged 2 dollars or 9s. sterling a bottle, 
and cider half a dollar, the finest in the 
world, and first cousin to champaigne ; it is 
made in the north. Strong cider 1s procured 
thus: set out a larce cask, during winter, 
unti the whole body seems frozen; then 
hore into its centre, from which runs an un- 
freezeable quantity, highly spirituous, It is 
then bottled and closely corked, and in 
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summer comes forth, the pure sparkling soul 
of the barrel.’ | 

‘6th.—Colonel M Kinnon was this day | 
refused claret at dinner. The landlord was 
called to account for so refusing, and in- | 
structing the bar-keeper. He appeared, | 
aud said, * You, colonel, have referred me | 
to your father for payment of your bill of) 
250 dollars, contracted here during the last | 
three weeks, but he says he cannot and will | 
not pay any more for you. And that [ know 
from your father’s friend, Captain Bell, of 
the ship Homer, now in port.” After this, 
the colonel looked thonghtful, and requested 
[ would accompany him to the captain. I 
did so. After the captain had politely spread 
out his brandy, the colonel, with pistols in. 
his hand, said, “ If you will not meet me I 
will shoot you instantly.” The captain, with 
an angry laugh, replied, “O fear not! [ 
am ready with either sword or pistol, and 
to-morrow morning, at ten, expect me at 
the hotel.” He fulfilled his promise, but 
the colonel had cooled and fted. After our 
return from the ship, the colonel wanted to 
shoot the landlord, and then attempted to 
shoot himself, but had no prime. He then 
begged round for prime, but could get none. 
I endeavoured to reason with him, but with 
as much etlect as with a woman possessed 
with seven devils. ‘1 have a right, sir,” 
said he, **to do as Brutus did. £ What Ca- 
to did, and Addison approved, cannot be 
wrong.” Tam a blasted lily and a blighted 
heath.” This young gentleman, naturally 
witty and highly gifted, has married and 
abandoned three wives, and yet is only 22 
years of age.’ 

At Columbia, whither Mr. Faux pro- 
ceeded, he— 

‘Visited the university and its president’s 
house; Dr. Maxwell is the head. There 
are here 125 students who are very disor- 
derly, frequently disturbing congregations on 
the Sunday, because the doctor is too idle to 
preach, and thereby keep them together. 
Saw several of these learned young gentle- 
men stretched on a table, with their learned 
legs carelessly hanging out of their chamber 
windows, which seemed nearly all broken. 
Want of discipline is here too palpable, but 
there is no lack of whiskey. In company 
with the ladies of Mr. Randolph’s family, I 
attended a lecture given at the house of the 
minister, an able man, who very impressive- 
ly said, “* The Christian must swear on the 
altar of his God never to forgive sin; never 
to be its friend; as did Hannibal against the 
Romans.’’” 

‘ Negro’s Food.—All\ that some planters 
deem necessary is one peck of corn-meal 
and a little salt for an adult, and six quarts 
tor a child, without either milk or bacon. 
Such is the allowance for a whole week ! 
What gluttony! What extravagance in a 
land of scarcity! Famine surely is at hand. 

At Camden, it is the custom for ba- 
chelors to give a hymeneal ball to every 
new married couple of distinction :— 

‘ The mode of spending the evening ts here 
highly interesting. No cards nor any spe- 





cies of gaming are introduced ; but the la- 
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dies, as allare connoisseurs in music 
turn the yrand piano, and play and sine to it 
delightfully ; while conversation goes round 
in téte a tete groups, as though the voice af 
musicwere notheard. At arather late hour 
the party breaks up; none of the Jaq;, 

walked home, but their family chariots eke 
thick m waiting round the door, and jnt, 
them were all led with great homage and 
tention, yet without any formality,’ 

Of a Colonel Rugeley, — 

‘ Ife wasa favourite, also, because he never 
suffered his soldiers to plunder, as others did, 
Being once in an extremity, he cut and 
marked some pine blocks, so as to reseinbje 
cannon on an intrenchment, and in conse- 
quence surrendered his regiment on good 
terms to the republicans. In the consider. 
ation even of a generation unknown to him, 
his memory is precious. After the peace, 
and the establishment of independence, he 
returned home, and was prosecuted 36 times 
in the American courts by men, whom, it was 
alleged, his revolutionary troops had injured ; 
but he was victorious in his defence of all 
the suits, out of which he came, says a sur- 
vivor, with honour unspotted.’ 

While remaining at Camden, Mr, F, 

‘Fxamined a vegetable, said to be efficar 
cious as a remedy for the bite of deadly 
serpents, and received a root of it. Itis 
cultivated in gardens, but taken originally 
from the forest. It resembles a fleur-de-lis, 
cuid the flag which grows in English marshes, 
is called the rattle-snake’s master-piece. 
When the leg or hand of a man is bitten, the 
limb is buried in the earth, until a milky de- 
coction and fomentation can be made from 
this herb, which, if promptly applied exter- 
nally and internally, is an unfailing specific. 
The burying the parts affected, prevents, it 
is said, the poison from circulating through 
the system to the heart.’ 


Of the Carolinas, Mr. F. says,— 

‘The judges, counsellors, senators, and 
representatives, down to the constables, in 
this state, are, it is said, the slaves of popu- 
larity. Laws are therefore enacted and de- 
cisions made, unfriendly to the public good. 
In the courts, the influence of the bench 
over the bar is scarcely seen or felt; or, 1 
at all used, it is done in the most gentle and 
delicate manner, both seemingly mutually 
obliged and obliging. The same conduct 
also exists in the bar, towards witnesses, 
who audaciously mount the juage’s bench to 
give evidence. This love of popularity 1 
deemed by some an enemy to the general 
weal. My landlady, Mrs. Calder, a Cale- 
donian, grumbles greatly because her billiard 
table pays a tax of 100 dollars annually.— 
How hard ; 

‘The ladies of Carolina, it 15 said, 

refer a fair effeminate kind of man to one 
of arobust habit, and swarthy dark com- 
plexion. This preference of delicate com 
plexions originates in their antipathy to any 
colour approaching to that of the negro i 
mulatto, or yellow man, whom it 1s spl 
times difficult to distinguish froma white or 
brown person. . siatale 

‘ Squatters are natives who squat or s¢ 
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on vacant, unoccupied lands mn the interior 
of the country, and claim a title thereto by 
long undisturbed possession, 1 which the 
government protects them. The heirs of 
the late R. and H. Rugeley have lost 80,000 
acres, now inthe hands of Squatters. On 
the verge of barbarism, near the [ndian ter- 
ritorv, “when a respectable settler comes 
with authority to occupy the lands, these 
Squatters are known to dress and disguise 
themselves as Indians, and present them- 
selves, with the rifle and tomahawk, to the 
servants of the settlers, whom they threaten 
with destruction. This is intended to scare 
away all new comers, and has, in some in- 
stances, had the desired effect. To remedy 
this, it was proclaimed that the first Indian 
seen, mock or real, should be shot without 
ceremony. Hence, no more sham Indians 
were seen,’ 

At George Town— 

‘Unnatural prematurity is here very com- 
mon. Boys look grave, and talk, act, and 
dress like men, and expect and exact the 
same treatment as men, though only 12 or 
13 years old. 

‘The poet Bloomfield, author of ‘The 
Farmer’s Boy,’ has a sister living at Alexan- 
dria; and in its vicinity live two of the an- 
cient family of Fairfax, on immense estates, 
granted at an early period to a branch of 
their house, but which, owing to want of 
management and prudence, are found to be 
insufhcient for the support of their several 
households.’ | 


We must conclude, for the present, 
with the following gloomy— 


‘Picture of the condition of the Ame- 
ricun people, agricultural and otherwise. 
Low ease; alittle avoidable want, but no 
dread of any want; little or no industry ; 
little or no real capital, nor any effort to cre- 
ate any; no struggling, no luxury, and _ per- 
haps, nothing like satisfaction or happiness ; 
no real relish of life; living like store pigs 
in a wood, or fattening pigs ina stye. All 
their knowledge is contined to a newspaper, 
which they all love, and consists in knowing 
their natural and some political rights, 
which rights in themselves they respect indi- 
vidually, but often violate towards others, 
being cold, selfish, gloomy, inert, and with 
but little or no feeling. The government is 
tuo weak and too like-minded to support 
and make the laws respected, or to teach 
the people justly to appreciate their excel- 
lent, but affronted constitution.—“ There 
are amongst them,” says Mr. Perry, “ no 
materials or seeds of appreciation for it. It 
was by mere accident that they ever bad a 
constitution ; it came not from wise choice 
or preference. In England only, exists such 
a preference and real love of liberty. She 
Must continue to be the great nation in spite 
of all her enemies, foreign or domestic, 
while America, you see, is retrograding and 
quite unable of herself to achieve any thing 
grand. Whatever she does is by instruction 
and foreign aid, without which she cannot 
advance, If A, B, C, be taught her, she 
cannot teach herself D; yet she possesses 
the boasting, vain-glorious egotism of all- 





knowing Europe, although of and in her- | 
self, knowing nothing. Almost all Ameri- | 
cans are boys in every thing but vice and | 
folly! In their eyes Uncle Sam is a right 
slick, mighty fine, smart, big man.”’ 

‘Great evil results to emigrants from not 
coupling good and evil statements relating 
to America. Not half the number would 
come if they were but properly informed 
and enlightened. Under such impressions, 
those who would then come would be gene- 
rally of the right sort. 

‘In October, at the fairs in Pennsylvania, 
all is fine, mighty fine, and dashy flashy. 
The Dutch women then shine and look gay; 
but at home are like slaves, living hard, and 
ploughing all day in the hot field. ‘* More 
robberies and murders,” says Mr. Perry, | 
“are committed in Virginia, than in all 
England. Whole families are murdered at 
once, and buried ina hole in the woods, 
and three or four slaves are wantonly shot 











and buried at once, when not usctul nor 
marketable. Butall this seldom excites any 
notice, or is much known, in or beyond the 
neighbourhood. It is indeed good policy to 
conceal it, as the making it known, it is 
said, might and does increase the evil. Hu- 
inan life is little valued in America,” ’ 
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Historical Illustrations of Quentin Dur- 
ward, selected from the Memoirs of 
Philip de Comines, and other Authors. 
8vo. pp. 166. London, 1823. 

THouGH not blessed with the second 

sight peculiar to Scotia’s favoured sons, 

yet we will venture to predict that this 
little volume has anticipated a similar 
one from the Ballantyne press, which 
almost invariably sends forth a sort of 
make weight to every Scottish novel, 
under the title of ‘Illustrations.’ These 
Illustrations have also another object, 
they are a portion of that system of book- 
making,which the author of * Waverley,’ 
finds so profitable, and are a connecting 
link between a published and an un- 
published novel, which has the effect 
of keeping the author or his’ works 
continually before the public. As an 
author may be supposed to know best 
the sources whence he has drawn his ma- 
terials, a volume of iilustrations pro- 
duced under his own direction might be | 
supposed to possess a superiority; there 
is, however, an advantage in another 
person coming to the subject, with ideas 
not fixed in any particular trammel, aud 

with, if not a more extensive, at least a 

different course of reading. In the pre- 

sent instance, however, it was known to 
most readers that the author had been 
largely indebted to the ‘Memoirs of 

Philip de Comines,’ m hi 

Durward.’ ‘Lhis romance we by no 

means agree with the the 

work before us, in considerimg, as * one 
of the most vigorous and beautitul of 





] . f on $s 
his * Quentin 


author of 


those masterly productions’ by the au- 
thor of Waverley; though we admit 
with him that ‘ it is exceedingly curious 
and instructive to trace such a writer to 
the sources from which he has derived 
his incidents and characters.” To do 
this*1s the object of these * Historical 
Illustrations,’ which, though avowedly 
a hasty production, leave, perhaps, little 
to regret on that account. 

The author, taking eachchapter of the 
romance, selects the prominent points, 
and the corresponding passages he has 
met with, either in Philip de Comines, 
or hiscommentators ; and although it is 
senerally obvious that the author of 


‘Waverley,’ must have had the histo- 


rian in his eye, yet he certainly does 
not exhibit the foriaer in an unfavour- 
able point of view ; but, on thecontrary, 
as is justly said in the preface, it § dis- 
covers how readily a creative genius 
avails itself of the most trifling anec- 
dote, or the slightest description, to give 
a spirit and truth to his fiction, which 
pure invention can never attain.’ It is 
not contended that every incident in 
‘Quentin Durward,’ however altered, 


| has been suggested by some historical 


fact; since the author points out se- 
veral chapters which are wholly ima- 
ginary. 

A work like this affords little room 
for favourable quotation, but in order 
that our readers may know something 
more of it than our remarks communi- 
cate, we shall more particularly refer 
to one portion of it which forms the 
illustration of the twelfth chapter of 
‘(Quentin Durward, Vol. LI.’ Itis entitled 
the * Revellers,’ and contains an account 
of the death of the Bishop of Liege: 

‘This,’ says our author, ‘is one of the 
most powerful chapters in the novel. Asa 
portraiture of horror, it is perhaps unequal- 
led. It describes the sanguinary fury of 
William de la Marck, the courageous piety 
of the bishop of Liege, and his brutal mur- 
der by a ferocious ruthan. I[t 1s necessary 
to guard the reader of history against giving 
implicit credence to this magniticent de- 
scription. ‘The facts of the insurrection at 
Liege, previous to the imprisonment of 
Louis X1., at Peronne, are distinctly de- 
scribed by Comines; and from lim we learn 
that SVilliam de la Marck was not then an 
actor in these scenes; that the Liegeois re- 
volted under William de Vilde; and that 
the bishop was not killed :— 

‘*¢ The king, at his coming to Peronne, 
had quite forgot his sending of two ambas- 
sadors to Liege, to stir them up to a rebel- 
lon against the duke, and they had ma- 


'naved the affair with such dilivence, that 


they had got together such a considerable 
number, that the Liegeots went privately to 
Pongres (where the Bishop of Liege and the 


Lord d’Hymbercourt were quartered with 
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more than two thousand men), with a de- 
sign to surprise them : the bishop, the Lord 
@ilymbercourt, and some of the bishop's 
servants were taken, but the rest fled and 
left whatever they had behind them, as de- 
spairing to detend themselves. After which 
action, the Liegeois marching back again to 
Lieve, which is not far from Tongres, the 
Lord d’Uvmbercourt made an agreement 
for his ransom with one Monsieur William 
de Vilde, called by the French, /a sauvage, 
aknight, who, suspecting the Liegois would 
kill him in their fury, suffered the Lord 
d'Ilymbercourt to escape, but was slain bim- 
self not long after: the people were exceed- 
ingly over-joyed at the taking of their 


bishop : there were also taken with him | 


that day, several canons of the church whom 
the people equally bated, and killed five or 
six uf them for their first repast: among the 
rest there was one Monsieur Robert, an in- 
tiunate friend of the bishop’s, and a person I 
have often seen attending him armed at all 
points; for, in Germany, it is the custom of 
the prelates. ‘They siew this Robert in the 
bishop’s presence, cut him into small pieces, 
and im sport threw them at one another's 
heads: before they had marched seven or 
eight leagues, which.was their full journey, 
they killed about sixteen canons and other 
Peers the greatest part of which were the 

ishop’s servants; but they released some 
of the Burgundians.” 

‘ The death of the Bishop of Liege did in- 
deed take place bythe hands of William de 
la Marck, but this event occurred in 1477, 
nine years after the era of the novel. The 
catastrophe is thus briefly described by Co- 
mines :— 

‘“ This bishop teok into his councils 
Monsieur William de la Marck, a fine gen- 
tleman and a brave soldier, but of a cruel 
and malicious temper, and one who favour- 
ed the citizens of Liege, and had been al- 
ways an enemy to the Duke of Burgundy’s 
family, and to the bishop himself. The 
Princess of Burgundy gave this de la Marck 
fifteen thousand florins, partly on the 
bishop’s account, and partly to oblige him 
to espouse her interest; but it was not long 
beture he openly declared both against her 
and his master the bishop, and, by the as- 
sistence of our king, would have made his 
own son Bishop of Liege; after which he 
fought with, defeated, and with his own 
hands slew, the bishop in battle, and order- 
ed his body to be thrown into the river, 
where it was found three days after.”’ 

The ‘lllustrations of Quentin Dur- 
ward,’ are not to be found in Comines’ 
Memoirs only, nor is it to these nor 
their commentators that the research of 
our author has been confined. Mezeray, 
Claude de Seyssel, and other writers 
have suggested hints, to which several 
incidents in the romance, are here dis- 
tinctly traced. We ought to add that 
the work is embellished with litho- 
graphic portraits of Louis X1., and the 
Duke of Burgundy. 
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Hints on Ornamental Gardening: con- 
sisting of a Series of Designs for Gar- 
den Buildings ; useful and decorative 
Gates, Fences, Railings, §c. ; accom- 
panied by Observations on the Princi- 
ples and Theory of Rural Improve- 
ment, interspersed with Occasional 
Remarks on Rural Architecture. By 
Joun BuonarotTri PAPWorTH, 
Architect aud Landscape Gardener to 
the King of Wirtemburg, &c. Im- 
yerial Svo. London, 1823. 

A TASTE for beho!ding the beauties of 

natural scenery, and the riches of the 

vegetable kingdom, heightened and dis- 
played by the resources of,art, seems 
to be so natural to man, that every na- 
tion which has made any advance in 
civilization, has indulged in it either 
more or less. A garden was the resi- 
dence of our first parents ; and the an- 
cients allotted their Elysian fields, as the 
abode of the good and happy in a more 
perfect state of existence, unable to 
conceive any more capable of supplying 
a succession of innocent and varied de- 
lights. If we turn to the poets we shall 
always find them to be rapturous in 
their descriptions of gardens. Those of 
Alcina and Armida must be familiar to 
every reader ; and yet, notwithstanding 
the antiquity of gardening, and that it 
may be considered as coéval with man, 
it must be acknowledged that, as a fine 
art, it has been very tardy in develop- 
ing its powers, It 1s to our own nation 
that was reserved the triumph of res- 
cuing this art from the barbarous tram- 
mels by which it had been enslaved and 
debased, So universally is our taste in 
this respect acknowledged, that the term 
English Garden is adopted all over the 
Continent, to express that style of gar- 
dening, in which the beautiful features 
of natural landscape are collected to- 
gether, and their beauties heightened by 
art. Opposed in every respect to this 
was the taste of our Dutch and Gallic 
neighbours, who, in this instance, as 
well as many others, appear to have no 
relish for nature, nor even to have com- 
prehended the meaning of the term. 
Nearly up to the period of the revolu- 
tion, the latter nation, while assuming 
to themselves the title of supreme ar- 
biters in all that related to taste, fre- 
quently discovered a_ strange predi- 
lection for all that was barbarous and 
absurd. Their trees were as coquettish 
as their women, and nature was equally 
distorted in either, It has at length 


been discovered that women may be to- 
lerable although they retain somewhat 
of the human form; and that a garden 
! is not at all the less agreeable although 
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its trees should no longer exhibit all the 


mathematical angles of Euclid. Such 
monstrous puerilities as Monsters carved 
out of evergreens, displayed a taste not 
a whit superior to that which formed 
poeticalaltars, and wings, and hatchet 
and other quaint devices, the very ba. 
thos of all that is prosaic, Truly happy 
are we at being rescued from such 3 
profanation of the beauties of nature 
and at being enabled to revel in all her 
boundless and luxuriant varieties. 

Rightly apprehended, gardening is 
the poetry of landscape; hence an emi- 
nent German writer (Herder) has not 
hesitated to assign to it the second place 
among the liberal arts, classing it next 
to architecture, which he considers as 
the first. The creation of the gardener 
is an enchanted territory, wherein na- 
ture appears in her most alluring dress, 
her most captivating mood; _ here the 
eye meets no object but what bespeaks 
her beneficent prodigality towards man: 
‘ To distinguish the harmonies of nature 
from her discords,’ says the author we 
have just mentioned; ‘to become ac- 
quainted with, and to know how to 
avail ourselves of all the various cha- 
racters of landscape scenery, to com- 
bine together, and to set off to the great- 
est advantage all that it possesses of 
beauty,—if this be not worthy of the 
name of art, then is there nothing that 
is so.” The talents required by a land- 
scape gardener are, accordingly, both 
varied and important ; to a keen relish 
for the beauties of nature, and an in- 
timate acquaintance with all the fea- 
tures of landscape, it is necessary that 
he join at least such a knowledge of ar- 
chitecture, as may enable him to co- 
operate successfully with the practi- 
tioner of the latter art. 

In a former work, Mr. Papworth has 
proved himself to be a tasteful designer, 
in aseries of villas and rural residences, 
all of which combine much elegance 
and chastity with a due regard to eco- 
nomy. In this respect they form a for- 
cible contrast to those miserable and 
paltry erections which disgrace the en- 
virons of our metropolis, where a Vi- 
cious taste in building is ostentatiously 
exhibited. In the present publication 
the author shows himself to be no less 
able asa landscape gardener, and hs re- 
marks cannot but prove exceedingly va- 
luable to those who are employed im 
the embellishment of their grounds. So 
much indeed have we been gratified by 
a perusal of these ‘ Hints,’ that we hope 
should the author’s other avocations 
permit him, he will favour the ae 
with a more extended work on this su? 
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‘ect, particularly so far as it is cone 
nected with ornamental architecture, In 
this latter department we consider that 
Mr. Papworth 1S inferior to none of his 
contemporaries, certainly superior to 
many. In support.of this opinion we 
may quote his design for a Palace at 
Cannstadt, in the present Exhibition at 
Somerset House, of which we took some 
notice in our strictures on the exhibition 
itself. This sufficiently evinces what this 
artist would be capable of achieving when 
employed upon subjects allowing full 
scope to his powers. But there is hard- 
ly any occasion, however apparently 
trifing, on which he does not contrive 
to manifest an elegant taste. After 
public structures of magnitude, we 
know of none more favourable to 
architectural design than those which 
are adapted to the purposes of orna- 
mental gardening, Every style, from 
the most simple to the most decorative, 
may be applied according to circum- 
stances. While at the same time that 
studied display and delicacy of orna- 
ment, which, in some situations would 
be misplaced, and sometimes appear but 
ill-adapted to this climate, are by no 
means out of character or inappropriate 
when introduced among scenery where 
every object bespeaks the utmost re- 
finement of art combined with the most 
profuse luxuriance of nature. Open co- 
lonades, flights of steps, vases, sculpture, 
—in short every ornamental feature of 
architecture, will here find its place. 
As to those structures which come under 
the appellation of * Temples,’ we must 
confess that we entertain no great predi- 
lection towards them, preferring those 
which have some ostensible utility to 
recommend them, and to invite the steps 
of the visitor towards them; nor is 
there any want of variety in this re- 
spect, since the purposes to which the 
buildings attached to villas may be ap- 
plied are so numerous; neither is there 
any species of edifice that may not be ren- 
dered highly interesting and ornamental 
in itself, without deviating from its ap- 
propriate character, or rather by height- 
ening this as much as possible. With re- 
spect to such frigid conceits and barba- 
fous Masquerade, as barns masked un- 
der the disguise of churches and castles, 
and dairies bearing the semblance of 
Tuis, we enter our most vehement pro- 
test against them. Such fantastical 
apery serves but to remind us of the 
aS accoutred in the lion’s skin. —In 
point of taste indeed, conceits of this 
fature are utterly unworthy of any place 
‘uperior to a cockney tea-garden. 

The conservatory, the bath, the pa- 





vilion, the lodge, the aviary, and a va- 
riety of other buildings, present ample 
scope for architectural display. The 
former of these may be considered as an 
almost indispensable appendage to the 
villa, with which, when immediately 


connected, it forms a charming place of | 
rendezvous, and a safe asylum against | ' 
Within its fairy precincts a per- | attention to the Apocalypse, that he 
| gives to the world the result of his studies 


ennul, 
petual spring may be maintained, while 
by the aid of coloured glass, a sunny 
glow may be constantly diffused over 
every object even during the most in- 
clement and ungenial season. It may 
be made to partake in some degree of 
the character of a statue gallery, aviary, 
or music-room, or to combine them ail. 

There is, in short, no single structure or 

apartment devoted to domestic purposes 

that affords so much scope for luxurious 
elegance, classical beauty, and pictu- 
resque effect, either internallyorexternal- 
ly, as the conservatory. We cannot help 
regretting, therefore, that Mr. Papworth 
has not given us more designs of this 
nature, for we are assured that his taste 
would impart to such buildings all the 
varied graces of which they are suscep- 
tible. Perhaps some of the subjects 
in the present volume are too little stu- 
died; but it should be borne in mind 
that they are to be regarded rather as 
hints and first thoughts, to be corrected 
and matured as circumstances may re- 
quire, than as finished designs, pre- 

ared for execution; thus considered 
they are highly creditable to their au- 
thor, and wecannot but recommendthem 
to the attention of those whose fortunes 
permit them to indulge in such refined 
and innocent luxuries. Nor can we 
quit this work without expressing a hope 
that Mr. Papworth may be induced to 
communicate to the members of his 
profession, and to the public at large, 
some of his favourite ideas and concep- 
tions, more fully developed, and more 
elaborately executed. 

—_2+@o>o—-— 

Dissertations introductory to the Study 
and right Understanding of the Lan- 
guage, Structure, and Contents of the 
Apocalypse. By ALEXANDER TIL- 
LOCH. 8vo. pp. 380. London, 1823. 

THEOLOGY and politics are subjects 

which we seldom touch, not that they 

are incompatible with the plan of the 

Literary Chronicle, but because we are 

averse to sectarian or party discussions ; 

however, when a work of either class 
comes before us, divested of these be- 
setting sins, we consider it as presenting 

a just claim on our notice. It has been 

observed by one of our elder divines, 

that no young person should read, cri- 
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| tically, the book of Daniel or the Apo- 
'calypse; the remark was, no doubt, 1n- 
|tended to prevent hasty opimons on 
| those * sealed books,’ which so many 


have failed to unlock. The venerable au- 
thor of the work before us has, certain- 
ly, not violated this injunction, for itis 
not until after he has devoted forty years’ 


and his researches. He has not approach- 
ed the sacred temple of the Revelations 
unprepared, nor profanely torn the veil 
from the Apocalypse, in which, for 
nearly eighteen centuries, it has been 
enshrouded, 

It has been the misfortune of mostcome- 
mentators, not merely onthe Apocalypse, 
but on the whole of the Sacred Writings, 
that they have sought to confirm some 
preconceived theory, and to gratify some 
sectarian spirit; such has not been the 
case with Dr. Tilloch, whose studies 
and pursuits, for the last thirty years, as 
editor of the * Philosophical Magazine,’ 
have induced and exercised a habit of 
deep thinking, and taught him only to 
draw such conclusions as the premises 
warranted, In alluding to the philoso- 
phical turn of Dr, Tilloch’s mind, we 
need scarcely remark, that his philoso- 
phy is not of that school which would 
strip divinity of its attributes, and re- 
duce all things as the mere result of 
chance; he is a Christian, but a learn- 
ed, thinking, and profound Christian, 
whose studies have confirmed him in 
the belief of those great truths which 
the Gospel has revealed, and which 
form the true test and guide of the 
Christian’s life. 

Dr. Tilloch, in his preface, states, 
that for some years he, like many other 
persons, received impliciély the dicta of 
those critics, who charged the Apoca- 
lypse with solecisms, but the more he 
considered the subject, the more he be- 
came convinced that the critics were 
mistaken. The ‘ Dissertations’ are seven 
innumber. The first and second relate 
to the time in which the Apocalypse 
was written, and which the author pretty 
satisfactorily proves to have been in the 
reign of Claudian or Nero. We are 
well aware, that a host of writers might 
be adduced, who fix u date subsequent 
to this; but, on examination, it will be 
found, that all these rest upon one au- 
thority, and, consequently, that to over- 
turn that authority, 1s to overthrow the 
structure raised upon it, It is true, that 


traditional history does not establish Dr. 
Tilloch’s conclusion, though it is quite 
as much in his favour as against him. 
The internal evidence furnished by the 
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Scriptures 1s, however, pretty conclu- 
sive, and the learned author shews—by 
the frequent ailusions to the Apoca- 
lypse to be met with in the Epistles to 
the Hebrews, to the Philippians, the 
Ephesians, the Colossians, the Co- 
rinthians, and the Romans, as well as 
the Episties of Peter and James—that it 
must have been written previous to any 
of these. The third dissertation, is on 
the language and structure of the Apo- 
calypse —the fourth, fifth, and sixih 
dissertations, are devoted to the various 
names by which the Deity is desigiated 
in the Scriptures; and the seventh and 
last dissertation, 1s onthe attributive and 
descriptive terms used in the Apoca- 
Iypse. It would lead us too far to fol- 
low our author on these several subjects, 
but we may observe, that his disserta- 
tions are very conclusive on two points ; 
the first is, that the Apocalypse opened 
the sealed book of the Prophet Daniel, 
which was necessary to be revealed § to 
instruct the apostles themselves, as well 
as the other members of Christ’s body.’ 
‘The second point to which we have al- 
luded, relates to the divimity of Christ, 
which, notwithstanding all the argu- 
ments hitherto deduced from the Sacred 
Writings, here gains much additional 
evidence in its favour, and establishes it 
on a rock, where the open infidel or in- 
siduous half-christian can never shake it. 

The extensive research, the acute rea- 
soning, and the calm dispassionate en- 
quiry displayed by Dr, ‘Tilloch m_ his 
‘ Dissertations’ must place him in the first 
rank of theological writers, and render 
his work a text book for al! true Chris- 
tiaus. 

ea eee 
Remarks on the Country extending from 
Cape Palma to the River Congo, &e. 
By Caprain Joun Abdams. 
(Concluded from p. 419.) 
Mr. Apams describes the King of Da- 
homy as a most rapacious fellow, who 
even embarrasses the trade ot the Euro- 
peans, in order to levy contributions 
from them. ‘The king’s rapacity is, 
however, exceeded by that of the ants, 
which ‘have been known to strip bare 
to the hone,’ the carcass of a cow ina 
single night; and even ventured to at- 
tack the governor himself. Capt. A. 
says i— 

«Mr. Abson informed me, that he was 
once reduced to that state of debility bv a 
severe attack of fever, as to be so wholly 
helpless, that the ants attacked him in the 
nicht, when lying in his bed; and that if, 
fortunately, one of his domestics had not 
uwoke, they would have devoured hin be- 
fore morning so incapable was he of call- 
ing for help, or strugghing with his assailants. 








was confined by indisposition in the very 
room where the circumstance occurred, and 
did not feel very comfortable at the pros- 
pect of being, perhaps, eaten alive.’ 

In the centre of the market at Grewhe 
there is a large tree similar to the mul- 
berry tree, except that the branches 
erow horizontal:— 

‘This tree presents a most extraordinary 
spectacle; for along its branches, thousands 
of bats, of the largest species, hang sus- 
pended by their claws, and with their heads 
downwards, during the day, and do not 
seem to be at ail disturbed by the noise be- 
neath them, although not ina state of som- 
nolency. L shot several, each of which 
measured, between the extremities of the 
wings, two feet; the form of their head 
bears a stroug resemblance to that of a 
horse, but having the eyes, teeth, and whis- 
kers of an immense rat.’ 

The inhabitants of Grewhe admit fe- 
males into their priesthood ; and Capt. 
Adams gives an account of the cere- 
mony practised on the occasion :— 

‘A young female, generally the daughter 
of a Fetiche man or priest, 1s selected for 
the purpose, w ho undergoes a probationary 
penance that continues six mouths, previous 
to her admission into holy orders. During 
this period, she is initiated by the priests 
into all the mysteries and chicanery of the 
religion of their forefathers, which consisted 
in the worship of the black and white snake, 
and in the mummery of giving sanctity to 
bones, rags, &c. 

‘When she appears in public during the 
period of her probation, her manner is grave 
and solemn; her skin is painted with a kind 
of white clay; rows of shells, of various 
forms and sizes, are hung upon her neck, 
arms, aud ancles; and her loins are girt 
with long grass, which reaches to her knees. 
A dwelling is provided for her, in which 
she eats and sleeps alone, and into which 
none are admitted but fetiche men and wo- 
mien. 

‘At the expiration of the six months a 
large assemblage of men, women, and chil- 
dren, accompanied by the various orders of 
priesthood, and the musicians belonging to 
the town, takes place on an open space of 
vround, to assist at, and also to witness, the 
last grand ceremony. 

‘Soon after assembling, the women forn 
a circle by joining hands, among whom are 
the companions of the novitiate’s youth, and 
also her relations, who commence dancing 
circularly, reversing the movements alter- 
nately, after making one complete circle. 
The dancing 1s accompanied by the most 
barbarous and horrid din imaginable, caused 
by the musicians beating on drums, tom- 
toms, gongs, and blowing horns manufac 
tured out of elephant’s teeth and reeds; to 
which are added the most strange and un- 
couth gvriniaces and contortions of the faces 
and bodies of the priests, so that a spectator 
might easily imagine, them to be a number 


of maniacs, who had been turned loose to 


| give cilect to the ceremony: and were it not 




















— See 
for the presence of the little children 
look on with fear and astonishment de 

in their countenances, would be no b 
presentation of Pandemonium. 

‘The hovitiate, soon after dancing com- 

mences, 1s brought out, by apparent force 
from a little hut which had concealed her 
from the spectators, and placed in the cen. 
tre of the circle formed by the dancing fe. 
males, from whom she endeavours to escape 
to the hut whence she had been brought 
and this she is allowed to accomplish. This 
ceremony is repeated three times; an incan- 
tation is then delivered by the chief priest, 
and the farce ends. 
_ *One of the conditions by which a female 
is admitted into the order of priesthood, is 
that of leading a life of celibacy, and re. 
nouncing the pleasures of the world: and 
but few are admitted to enter it at all; for 
during «a residence of many months at 
Grewhe, one ceremony only of this kind 
was performed, at which I was present,’ 

At Lagos,— 

‘The horrid custom of impaling alive a 
young female, to propitiate the favour of the 
goddess presiding over the rainy season, that 
she may fill the horn of plenty, is practised 
annually. The immolation of this victim 
to superstitious usages takes place svon 
after the vernal equinox; aud along with 
her are sacrificed sheep and goats, which, 
together with yams, heads of maize, and 
plantains, are hung on stakes on each side 
of her. Females destined thus to be de- 
stroyed, are brought up for the express pur- 
pose in the king’s or caboceer’s seraylio; 
and it is said, that their minds have previ- 
ously been so powerfully wrought upon by 
the fetiche men, that they proceed to the 
place of execution with as much cheerful- 
ness as those infatuated Hindoo women who 
are burnt with their husbands. One was 
impaled while I was at Lagos, but, of 
course, I did not witness the ceremony. I 
passed by where the lifeless body still re- 
mained on the stake a few days afterwards. 

‘Male dogs are banished to the towns 
opposite to Lagos; for, if any are caught 
there, they are immediately strangled, split, 
and trimmed like sheep, and hung up at the 
door of sone great man, where rows of the 
putrid carcasses of their canine brethren are 
often to be seen. They are fetiche, and 1n- 
tended to countervail the machinations ol 
the evil spirit. 

‘At the eastern extremity of the town, 
there are a few large trees, which are co- 
vered with the heads of malefactors. The 
skulls are nailed to the trunks and large 
limbs, and present a very appalling spec- 
tactile. 7 

‘The town swarms with water rats from 
the lake, which burrow in the ground, and 
are so audacious, that they not unfrequently 
make their appearance under the dinner-ta- 
ble while the guests remain sitting at Il. 

Otoo, King of Warré, has sixty wives 
in his seraglio, whom our author one 
day surprised, when he found these 
queens ‘actively engaged in all the du- 
ties and embellishments of domestic 
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life, from the toilette to the washing 
tub ;’ and he isinuates that his sable 
majesty 1S literally the father of no in- 
eonsiderable portion of his people. The 
town of Bonny is the seat of the great 
trafic in human flesh :— 

‘This place is the wholesale market for 
slaves, as not fewer than 20,000 are annual- 
ly sold here; 16,000 of whom are natives of 
one nation, called Heebo, so that this single 
natiun has not exported a less number of its 
people, during the last twenty years, than 
399,000; and those of the same nation sold 
at New and Old Calabar, probably amouut- 
ed, in the same period of time, to 50,000 
more, making an aggregate amount of 
370,000 Heebos. The remaining part of 
the above 20,000 is composed of the na- 
tives of the brass country, called Allakoos, 
and also of [bbibbys, 01 Quaws. 

‘Fairs, where the slaves of the Hleebo na- 
tion are obtained, are held every five or six 
weeks at several villages, which are situated 
on the banks of the rivers and creeks in the 
interior, and to which the traders of Bonny 
resort to purchase them. 

‘The preparation necessary for going to 
these fairs generally occupies the Bonny 
people some days. Large canoes, capable 
of carrying 120 persons, are launched and 
stored for the voyage. ‘The traders aug- 
ment the quantity of their merchandize, by 
obtaining froin their friends, the captains of 
the slave ships, a considerable quantity of 
goods on credit, according to the extent of 
business they are in the act of transacting. 
Evening is the period chosen for the time of 
departure, when they proceed in a body, ac- 
companied by the noise of drums, horns, 
and gongs. At the expiration of the sixth 
day, they generally return, bringing with 
them 1500 to 2000 slaves, who are sold to 
Europeans the evening after their arrival, 
aud taken on board the ships.’ 


At Bonny, a trader resides of the 
name of John Africa, who has made se- 
veral voyages to England, and is en- 
dowed with an extraordinary memory. 
Capt. A. says:— 


‘I have known him to have open running 
accounts with fourteen or fifteen vessels at 
the same time, wherein the debit sides ex- 
hibited long lists of various articles received 
by him at different periods on credit, yet, 
he could tell to a bunch of beads the exact 
state of each account when he came to set- 
Ue it, although he could neither read nor 
write,’ 

‘I once observed this African bestow a 
valuable present on a captain, in so delicate 
*#manner, as would have done honour to 
an European of refined sentiment. The 
captain was a great favourite of his; and 
the ship which he commanded, being on the 
point of sailing, he went on board to take 
fave of him. Having done so, and got into 
’S Canoe, he dropped astern under the ca- 
na port, and put through it, into the cabin, 
a — weighing at least forty 

each: he then called out to the 
Da someting for buy your woman 


Captain ¢ 








cloth,” (meaning his wife in England ;) and , real information, and practical utility, 
paddled away as fast as possible.’ ihas few equals. It is the production 
Capt. Adams devotes a chapter to an’ of a plain matter-of-fact master of a 
interesting account of the trade, produc- } trading vessel, whose experience and 
tions, language, climate, and religion | observations enabled him to know what 
of Africa, ‘The tower of Babel, he says, | was wanted, and who has thus directed 
might have been built on the western | his attention only to objects of interest 
shores of Africa, for almost every tribe | and importance. 

has a distinct language, unintelligible | a 


to the others. On the coast of Angola Tho Hermit Abroad By the Author of 
locusts are sometimes seen in great nuM=| he « Hermit in London’ and the ‘ Her- 


bers :— mit in the Country.’ 2 vols. 12mo. 
‘Soon after an earthquake, or seaqguake, London. 1823 
that occurred at Cabenda, and which ex- | Ir has a cen teak our lot to disco 


tended to some distance to the southward ’ . lar 3 liti d 
and northward of that port, a flight of lo- | Ver the most singular mequatities an 


custs took place, that continued three days discrepances in the works of the same 
and three nights, so that the sea was literal- , writer, that we should never rashly de- 
ly covered with their drowned carcasses; and termine any question of authorship by 
the ship’s deck, masts, yards, and rigging | what is generally considered the best 
swarmed with them, to such excess, as to criterion—internal evidence; and yet, 
require the constant attention of the crews, with all our diffidence, we should feel 
aay Ape. overboard. The earthquake, no hesitation, if called upon, to assert 
which had preceded their flight only a few . ee 
that all the papers inthe ‘Hermit in 


hours, drove in upon the shore from the | 7. ae 
Town,’ the ‘Hermit in the Country,’ 
westward several tremendous seas, soas to | 4OWN, y> 


cause some of the vesscls, when in the and the * Hermit Abroad,’ have not ema- 
trough of them, to strike the ground in five nated from the same pen. That the 
and a half fathoms water. Many of the na- same gentieman has furnished some of 
—_ pee “s _ hag? Malemba, were the papers in each series we doubt not; 
drowned upon the beach, in consequence of e oe astitial . 
it being ., very nurrow, and he clitts but, relying ee the — “ — “ 
Pg Reng Aggie AP vigge bon nO er pularity which he first obtained, he 
Shee tha math tet cereus the booths. has pushed his fortune too far. It is 
that they could not escape the overwhelm- “ Pe ; . 
ing waves which came suddenly upou them. true that an active bookseller has even 
To this calamity was added, the destruction made his second series tolerably success- 
of many canoes, by this sudden inundation ful, but we dare not, on our lives, pro- 
of the sea; and the locusts destroyed every mise that the third will be equally for- 
blade of grass and all the vegetable produc- tynate. ‘To sketch the varied manners, 
tions of the soil, for many miles round. passions, and feelings of mankind, in dif- 
‘An extraordinary flight of small butter- | ferent situations and circumstances, re- 
flies, or moths, with spotted wings, took uires an intimate personal intercourse 


place at Annamaboo. After atornado, the ?. h th ld k i. 
wind veered to the northward, and blew © ith the world, a keen observing eye, 
It was in these 


fresh from the land with thick mist, which and a reflecting mind, 
brought off from the shore so many of these points that Shakespeare so far surpassed 
insects, that for one hour the atmosphere all other writers that his works seem ra- 
was so filled with them, as to representa ther the result of inspiration than the 
snow storm driving past the vessel at a ra- productions of mere man. He did not 
pid rate, which was lying at anchor about confine himself to delineating the ephe- 
~~ o ape vgdhennne , | meral manners or follies of his age ; his 
n the same voyage, a swarm of bees  nepnaiogpe ‘eee Cen ble 
came on board and settled on the quarter- characters were those Of unchangea! 
deck; and another swarm took possession and unchanged human _ nature, which 
of the mast head of one of the ship’s boats, breathe the same animation, possess the 
on her return from Accra to Annamabuo,’? | same life and reality they did two cen- 
Our author has some sensible remarks turies ago; and although ‘ each change 
on the Niger, but they do not furnish of many-coloured life he drew,” in all 
any conclusive evidence respecting its he was faithful and correct. But what 
termination; he suggests, however, that has Shakespeare to do with the * Hermit 
this river might be visited by way of Abroad?’ What, indeed! and it would 
Ardrah and Hio, with less personal risk be an act of the most cruel and wanton 
to the traveller from the natives, than injustice to place the bard of all time 
by any other route we are a present ac- | in the scale, in estimating the talents of 
quainted with, Anappendix of instruc- | any living writer. 
tions to captains of ships, respecting the | We have already intimated that the 
best route to Africa and the goods most | * Hermit in Town’ was the best of the 
suitable for freight, &c., add consider-| three series—the authors were evidently 
ably to the value of this modest vo-; Londoners, andtolerably acquainted with 





lume, which, for interesting details, | the subjects they selected, The * Hers 
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mit in the Country’ was evidently not 
at home, and he was far from giving us 
a faithful delineation of life and man- 
1ers in the country. In the work before 
us the author is really the hermit abroad, 
and, notwithstanding a few indelicacies, 
many vu!garisms, and a thick interlard- 
ing of French phrases, it is by no means 
difficult to discover that he has not made 
himself very well acquainted with the 
scenes he describes. 

If we are to believe the author in his 
preface, he has been one of the most fa- 
voured individuals, since, ‘though often 
has it been his chance to sit unobserved 
In some obscure corner of acofee room, 
In astage coach, or steam packet, watch- 
ing the eye that perused his pages, and 
hearing his merits and defects examined,’ 
vet ‘never has his faded cheek had to 
glow with any blush but that of satisfac- 
tion.” This is certainly saying too 
much, but authors may be allowed large 
privileges when speaking of themselves, 

The ‘Hermit Abroad’ consists of a 
variety of Sketches, avowedly written 
in France and the Netherlands, (princi- 
pally in Paris,) but many of which will 
equally apply to any other country 
where vice or folly are to be met with. 
The author, however, has a happy ta- 
lent at sketching character, and had he 
travelled more and trusted less to his 
imagination, he would, we doubt not, 
have been eminently successful in deli- 
neating * Life in Paris;’ as it is he has 
produced a pleasing work, which will 
be a favourite with the lovers of leht 
reading, notwithstanding the improbable 
incidents, stale jokes, bad puns, and 
common-place sentiment with which it is 
too frequently interlarded. Still we say 
the ‘Hermit Abroad’ has given us a cou- 
ple of agreeable volumes, and a couple 
of his sketches, which we subjoin, will, 
we doubt not, make our readers of our 
own OpInion :— 

* National Manners.—Jobn Bull is acm 
cused of a strong national prejudice, yet, 
let him see other countries, and vou will tind 
no one so nopartial, so little addicted to this 
unperfection, A Briton travels (in general) 
more than his neighbours; if nobility or 
wealth be his lot, he goes abroad as a mat- 
ter ot polished necessity; if a mercantile 
character, his iaterest leads him thither, 
mouey is no impediment. Economy, and a 
narrow policy keep our neighbours more at 
home ; and when they travel they are apt to 
measure their road and researches by the 
purse, and (being circumscribed in ail) fail 
not to be equally limited in liberality. I 
have known a thousand persons of dilerent 
nations abroad, some in their own, some in 
contiguous countries, but how few have I 
found divested of blind partiality, or gene- 
rally informed as to the manners, customs, 


y pense,” replied I. 
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virtues, and rooted defects of other states; 
even those who had passed thrice seven 
years on English ground, and had tasted 
both its freedom and hospitality, turned jea- 
lously to ungrateful home, (L speak of emi- 


grants) and spoke lightly of the benefits of 


constitutional greatness, and of firm yet to- 
lerant power. 

‘Count ——- the second time expatriated, 
on account of the unfashionableness of im- 
mutable fidelity to one unaltered family and 
cause, met me at Naples, after seven years 
separatiun. [fe was evidently disgusted 
with revolutionized France, and found that 
he had returned to a country, but not toa 
home, yet was he so much a Frenchman at 
heart, that neither grey hairs, vicissitudes, 
disappointments, nor the third of a century 
having rolled over his head, could divest 
him of superannuated nationality, and (to 
my utter astonishment) he began Gm oan 
evening walk) to blame certain English cus- 
toms, which led me to place those of the 
Continent ia comparison therewith. He in- 
sisted on it that our single women enjoy too 
much freedom; that they mingle too much, 
and at too early a period, with the world ; 
that they were allowed to walk arm in arm 
with a cousin, or with a friend of the family 
of the other sex; or to parade the streets 
and parks alone, followed only by an over- 
crown daguais and a long cane, which was a 
mere matter of form; for (added he) this 
automaton may be stopped tor whole hours 
ata circulating library, a music seller’s, or a 
lace merchant's, or dress maker's, or even 
dismissed at a relation’s door, and ordered 
to return in an hour, ‘ Hon y soit qui mal 
“ But it is so,” tri- 
umphantly resumed he: ‘ and then again a 
single woman may ride on horseback in an 
independent imasculine style, through town 
and country, with a groom a quarter of a 
mile behind her; and she may pick up as 
many beaux as she pleases, without the 
least. scandal. Now what facilities these 
customs afford fur seducing the young mind, 
what favourable opportunities for forming 
dangerous connectious, for a bad match, an 
unfortunate attachment, nay, even for in- 
trigue itself! Whereas abroad the unmar- 
ried lady is ail circumspection, she never 
eoes shopping unattended by some relation 
or governess, has no access to these conve- 
nient houses for rendezvous, and is seldom 
from under a parent’s eye; * no taking the 
carriage all alone to make calls, or for a 
breath of air’? Even at church she must 
not go alone; and if she is not ata convent 
or at some seminary for education, her plea- 
sures are’ moderate, rare, and never so pub- 
lic as to make her familiar to the vulgar eye. 
[tis not uatil she enters the wedded state 
that she is perfectly her own mistress, then 
(concluded the count) I allow that she 
inakes up for lost time ; her flirtings then 
begin, and I do not approve of all the habits 
in married life, in France and in warmer 
climates: vour’s are more domesticated in 
veneral; Lut, in the highest classes, you are 
bot much behind your neighbours ” 

‘Such was the amount of his remarks, 
which [ counterbalanced by a few instances 
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a 
of what had passed under my own eyes; 
my readers will decide between us. 

‘The greatest reserve 1s imposed upon 
young unmarried ladies abroad ; they come 
timidly into society. Mamma (a word pro- 
nounced ostentatiously by high and Joy 
with an wfantine air of siuplicity) tires the 
listener’s ear with ‘* my daughter js $0 
young ;—at her age late hours are fatal ;-— 
she never tasted wine—she IS a stranger in 
the world (le monde), by which in public 
life is meant. Yet governesses and femmes 
de compagnie in France, duennas in Spain 
aud even beguines in Flanders, preveut pot 
attachments being formed. The old and 
incorruptible have neither ears nor eyes 
and the young, servile, and indifferent, hay 
be gained, and as easily put off their guard 
as the long footman and long cane, or the 
groom at a quarler of a mile’s distance from 
Lady Mary. I knewa certain princess who 
had all her first interviews with the noble 
but ruined prince, whose widow she 1S, at 
their parish church. At Florence, I could 
not help admiring a lovely creature about 
sixtecn years of age, pale, dejected, and wi- 
thering (as I thought) from a decline; [ en- 
quired the cause. “* Mal d'amore,” replied 
her mother, with a shrug of ber shoulders, 
** Love-sick ?” thought I, and I looked un- 
certain as it were. ‘* Si,” added she, in or- 
der to convince me, “ fa natura e sempre lu 
natura,” (nature is always nature.) This 
was animal in the superlative degree, and 
such a thing could not be named in England. 

‘So much for the great delicacy of unmar- 
ried life, in which state caution seems tu be 
all, sentiment a nominal part only: the 
wedded fair on the continent are charming, 
but custom effects strange things amongst 
them. I should have offered my arm, or 
rode on horseback, téte d téte, a thousand 
times with any of my unmarried countrywo- 
men, without adoubtful or stray thought, at 
Naples, Rome, Florence, Milan, Pisa, Xe. 
I should have obeyed the orders of any mar- 
ried dame, but the idea of a cavaliere sci- 
vente cannot be explained in English; yet 
take things as they are, weigh them in the 
scale of propriety, value, and comparison, 
and it is difficult to say where the prepon- 
derauce may fall, A most attractive and 
amiable Marchesa, allowed me to conduct 
her in an open carriage from Naples to 
Gaeta, the day became oppressively hot, 
on her arrival, she went to bed, and sum- 
moned me to read English poetry to her. 
And here, candid reader, I pledge my vera- 
city, that neither the Marchesa nor het 
reader, cherished any idea beyond frienc- 
ship, and the complaisance which well bred 
men owes to commanding beauty accts- 
tomed to charm and to rule; neverthele>s, 
there is but one opinion in the mind of | 

‘Tus Hermit AskoaD. 

There is, we confess, little originality 
in the following sketch; but it describes 
so common a vice or folly that it cannot 
be too frequently reprobated :— . 

<4 Coxcomb Punished.—I had the mistor~ 
tune to dine at Beauvillier’s, what is called 
en comité, one day, and was amazed be) und 
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measure at the conceit, slander, and garru- 
lity of a beardless youth, spoiled, like many 
others, by travelling. The thing was as selt- 
suiicient as if he had been a man of the 
highest importance ; loquacious about his 
travels, as if no one had visited the Coati- 
neat but himself; and his breath was a 
blicut and mildew on every female name 
wich his foul lips uttered. He must have 
been as wicked as weak, not to have weigh- 
ed the probability of detection im a com- 
pany in which there were three men of dis- 
tinction and experience, one a laurelied and 
travelled veteran, and the other two gentle- 
men of age and talent, lung acquainted with 
the Continent, and one of whoin had been 
attached to ditferent embassies: the rest of 
the party, it is true, were gosling university 
men and military recruit exquisites ; so that 
our loquacious puppy expected to have had 
the majority i his favour. 

‘Atter the hacknied coxcombical tricks of 
sporting rings, seals, snuti-boxes, antiques, 
cameos, and immodest paintings, to prove 
the extent of his Continental tour, he rang 
the changes of where he had been, by add-" 
iny some adventure, in order to bring in the 
thing with more eclat, and to show his con- 
sequence, his success, and the high company 
which he had kept. At Florence, he had 
the good fortune to gain the affections of a 
principesst, who offered him her fortune, 
which he rejected ; but accepted of her per- 
son, until attracted by a French duchess, at 
Venice. At Naples, he lost two houses 
worth five hundred guineas each; and, at 
Rome, had been stabbed by a jealous 
husband, whose wife eloped with him. In 
the march of Ancona, he was overturned in 
a Russian princess’s barouche 3 in the Tyrol 
he was pursued by another jealous rival, a 
man of the highest birth; was obliged to ex- 
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change shots with him, and to “ wing the 
cursed fellow /’—WWere he swallowed a buin- 
per of hock. Then, at Florence, he was en 
jomille with Burghersh ; hand and_ glove 
with the Duchess of Albany; had a cover 
at all the foreign ministers; Cockburn, at 
tutgard, was his chief crony; he knew 
Cambridge quite intimately in Hanover ; 
and Prussia (aneaning the king of that coun- 
try) at Aix-la-Chapclie. 

‘ The young people stared, the elderly 
suued coutempt. He now proceeded to 
show a long lock of auburn hair, which he 
suid belonged to an English lady of high 
birth, namine her at full length: and offered 
to read a love letter from another tutled lady 
then residing at Paris. After a couple of 
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whom he meant to cut, as he had a serious 
notion of seducing a poor navy officer's 
daughter under promise of marriage, and 
then (‘the old story,’ said he) putting her off 
for fear of incurring my rich uncle’s displea- 
sure.” 

‘ Every man of sense was now indignant, 
but the general could bear it no longer. 
‘* Young man,” said he, **I have a doubt 
which preponderates in your character, the 
scoundrel or the liar; but they are both 
closely blended.”—* Do you know, sir 
cried the boaster, in a rage,—but [ held 
hin in his chair, that he might hear all, and 
advised him to make his reply when my ho- 
nourable friend had done speaking. ‘ The 
first of your culpable fooleries this day,”’ 
continued the general, “‘ was to show us a 
naked figure on a snuff-box, which you as- 
serted to be that of a princess in Italy, (your 
cast-off mistress!) Now, sir, I was asked 
to purchase that very box yesterday, in the 
Rue de Richelieu, but I thought it too dear 
and too indecent. The French duchess, 
whose favours you boasted of at Venice, 
happened to be at the time you name at 
Lausanne; for I was there mysclf. ‘The 
lock of auburn hair you bought of Aspasie, 
an unfortunate paphian, fora Napoleon, and 
I saw you receive the bargain in the areade. 
The English lady of high birth who smniled 
upon you, as you pretend, might have smiled 
‘as in scorn’ on you, when you, yesterday, 
impertinently tried to get acquainted with 
her at the Opera. ‘The great people, whom 
you mention as your intimates abroad, are 
ouly known to you by name. The first Jet- 
ter which you offered to produce, is your 
tailor’s unpaid bill, and here it is, as you let 
it fall; and the second is known by one in 
company, to be your own hand wriung, 
Your adventure of yesterday, [ take to be 
another falsehood; and your serous inten- 
tions of seducing my friend’s daughter, I 
shall prevent, by informing him of it, and by 
procuring for you a corporeal chastisement, 
such as your baseness and unmanliness de- 
serves. And now, sir, quit the company, 
either by the door or the window, for not 
one second more shall you infect the air 
with your pestiterous slander.” 

‘The youth withdrew, covered with the 





contempt and hatred of all around, mutter- 


S'asses of Champagne, he produced a second | 
love letter, from a general officer’s unmarried | 


daughter, and circulated it round the table, 
(niy next neighbour observing to me in a 
WHisper) that he knew the hand writing to 
e the fellow’s own. As the wine circu- 
lated, be began to lose recollection, and con- 
founded hame, place, and time, committing 
himself nore and more as he went on, and 
siving himself the lie at each fresh adven- 
‘ure. He concluded, by informing us of an 
‘utrigue he had commenced the day before ; 
and siving us the name of a lady with whom 
“¢ had an appointment at ten o’cluck, “ but 





ing, that the general should hear from him 

the next day, and that one of them should 

fall; but, by six in the morning, the hero 

had left Paris, and has not since been heard 

of by ‘Tne Hermit Aproan,’ 
-_ —— epee 


A Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns, 
containing Anecdotes of the Bard ; and 
of the Characters he Immortalized ; 
with numerous Pieces of Poetry, Ori- 


ginal and Selected. 12mo. London, 
1823. 
Every one has heard the old proverb, 


‘shot at a pigeon and killed a crow,’ and 
no small portion of our readers, we dare 
say, have witnessed its ludicrous apph- 
cation by Liston, in the three act co- 
medy of * Pigeons and Crows.’ The 
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pilgrims to the land of Burns were in a 
similar predicament ; 
gleaning much respecting Burns, in a 
field that had already been so industri- 
ously reaped, but they succeeded in ob- 
taining much information relating to the 
peasantry, and scem even to have been 


they failed in 


inspired with no slight portion of poetic 
genius, which displays itself tn more 
than one occasion tn this little volume. 
ihis we shall be enabled to prove by a 
It is the address of 
one of the pilgrims (the jingler) to his 
first love, on seeing her after she had 
married another :— 

‘ It was you, Christy, you 

First warm’d this heart, I trow— 

Took my stomach frae ty food— 

Put the devil in my blood— 

Made my doings out of season, 

Made my thinkings out of reason, 

It was you, Christy, lass, 

Brought the jingler to this pass. 

‘ An’ Christy, faith, I see 

By the twinkle o’ thy ee, 

An’ Christy, lass, I fin 

By a something here within— 

‘ That tho’ ye’ve ta’en anither, 

An’ thu’ ye be a mither, 

There’s an ember in us yet, 

That might kindle—were it fit. 

‘Then fare ye weel, my fair ane, 

And fare ye weel, my rare ane, 

I once thought, my bonny leddy, 

That thy bairns wou’d call me deddy- 

‘ But that bra’ day’s gane by— 

Sae happy may ye lie, 

An canty may ye be, 

Wi’ the man, that sou’d been me.’ 
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Memoirs of the History of France. Dic- 
tated to General Gourgaud. 
Memoirs and Historical Muiscellanies. 
Dictated to Count Montholon. 
(Concluded from p. 424.) 

As we have already described the na~ 
ture of the two volumes before us, and 
made several extracts from the * Histo- 
rical Miscellanies,’ we shall now turn to 
the * Memoirs dictated to General Gour- 
caud,’ and select a few characteristic 
passages. Passing over the negociations 
and campaigns of 1800 and 180], and 
the Essay on Neutral Powers, we come 
to the naval battle of Aboukir, bet- 
ter known to Englishmen by the title of 


' the battle of the Nile. Bonaparte blames 


Admiral Brueys for being unprepared 
for action, and points out, with nume- 
rous 7fs, how the English might have 
been defeated—forgetting, hawever, that 
Nelson was hisenemy. He also blames 
Admiral Villeneuve for mactivity, but 
does justice to the bravery with which 
Brueys fought, until, after receiving se- 
veral wounds, he died on the quarter- 
deck giving his orders, Napoleon, how- 
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ever, acknowledges that this battle de- 
cided the campaign in Egypt. He 
says,-— 

‘The loss of the battle of Aboukir had 
great influence on the affairs of Egypt, and 
even on those of the world. Had the 
French fleet been saved, the expedition to 
Syria would have met with no obstacle; the 
battering-train could have been sately and 

easily conveyed beyond the Desert, and 
Saint-Jean d’Acre would not have stopped 
the French army, But the French fleet 
being destroyed, the Divan took courage 
and ventured to declare war against France. 
The army lost a grand support ; its position 
in Egypt was totally changed, and Napoleon 
was obliged to renounce the hope of esta- 
blishing the French power permanently in 
the east, by the results of the expedition to 


Egypt.’ 


Napoleon gives a brief but interesting 
description of Egypt; it is when he 
comes to military events that he dilates. 
When in Egypt, the scarcity of pro- 
visions and other difficulties spread dis- 
content among the French troops:— 


‘The apprehensions of the soldiers in- 
creased daily; and rose to such a pitch, 
said there was 
no great city of Cairo; and that the place 
bearing that name was, like Damanhour, a 

vast assemblage of mere huts, destitute of 
every thing that could render life comtort- 
uble or agreeable. ‘To such a melancholy 
state of mind had they brought themselves, 
that two dragoons threw themselves, com- 
pletely clothed, into the Nile, where they 
were drowned. It is, nevertheless, truc, 
that though there was neither bread nor 
wine, the resources which were procured 
with wheat, lentils, meat, and sometimes 
pigeons, furnished the army with food of 
some kind. But the evil was in the ferment 
ef the mind. The officers complained more 
loudly than the soldiers, because the com- 
parison was proportionately more disadvan- 
tuyeous to them. In Eyypt, they found 
neither the quarters, the good tables, nor the 
luxury of Italy. The general-in-chief, wish- 
ing to set an exainple, used to bivouac in 
the midst of the army, and in the least com- 
modious spots. No one had either tent or 
provisions ; the dinner of Napoleon and his 
staff consisted of a dish of lentils. The sol- 
diers passed the evenings in political con- 
versations, arguments, and complaints. Lor 
what purpose ure we come here? said some 
of them; the Directory has transported us. 
Caffurelli, said others, isthe agent that has 
been made use of to decewe the general-in- 
chief. Many of them having observed, that 
wherever there were vestiges of antiquity, 
they were carefully searched, vented their 
spite in invectives against the savans, OF SCi- 
entific men, who, they said, had started the 
idea of the expedition in order to make 
these searches, Jests were showered upon 
them, even in their presence. Tie men 
called an ass a savant; and said of Caffa- 
relli Dufalga, alluding to his wooden leg, he 
laughs at all these troubles; he hasone foot in 





France. But Dufalga and the savans soon 
regained the esteem ‘of the army.’ 


Napoleon has some rather singular 
notions about polygamy. He thinks | 
that, in a country inhabited by people 
of different colours, polygamy is the 
ouly means of preventing them from 
persecuting each other ; and that when- 
ever the blacks in the colonies are 
emancipated, ‘the legislature must au- 
thorize polygamy, and allow every man 
to have one white, one black, and one 
mulatto wife at the same time.’ From 
the article on Egypt, we select a few 
passages :— 

‘ Marriage takes place without either par- 
ty’s having ever seen the other; some- 
times the wife may have seen the husband, 
but the latter has never beheld his betrothed, 
or at Icast the features of her face. 

‘ Those of the Egyptians who had ren- 
dered services to the French, sometimes the 
Scheiks themselves, would come and request 
the general-in-chief to grant them in mar- 
riage a person whom they pointed out, The 
first —— of this kind was made by an 
Aga of Janissaries, a sort of police-agent, 
who hi ad been very useful to the French, 
and who wished to marry a very rich wi- 
dow; this proposal appeared singular to 
Napoleon, * But does she love you ?”— 
* No.” —* Will she ?’—** Yes, if you com- 
mand.” In fact, as soon as she was inform- 
ed of the will of Sultan Kabir, she accepted 
the match, and the marriage was solemniz- 
ed. Similar transactions often took place 
afterwards. 

‘The wives have their privileges. There 
are things which their husbands cannot re- 
fuse them without passing for barbarians 
and monsters, and enraging every body 
against them ; such, for instance, is the pri- 
vileye of going to the bath, These are va- 
pour-baths, where the women assemble, and 
where political and other intrigues are con- 
trived, and marriages planned. General 
Menou having m: arried a lady of Rosetta, 
treated her in the French fashion. He rave 
her his haud to enter the dining-room ; the 
best place at table, the best bits at dinner 
were always for her. If she dropped her 
handkerchief, he ran to pick it up. She 
related these circumstances in the bath at 
Rosetta, and the other women, in hopes of 
a change in the national manners, signed a 
request to Sultan Kabir, that their husbands 
might be obliged to treat them in the same 
manner.’ 

‘ Napoleon often invited the Scheiks to 
dinner. Although our customs were very | 
different from theirs, they thought chairs, | 
knives, and forks, very convenient. After’ 
one of these dinners, he one day asked | 
Scheik El-Mondi, ‘* What is the most useful | 
thing I have taught you, in these six months | 
that I have been amongst your” “ The 
most useful thing you have taught me,” re- 
plied the Scheik, half in jest and half j in | 
earnest, ‘* is to drink at my dinner.” The 
Arabs never drink yntil their meal is ended.’ 

The Appendix, which consists of se- 


tens 
i 


some letters from Napoleon, some of 
| military, and others of a domestic cha. 

/racter, but all relating to Egypt, are 
highly curious and characteristic. One 
of them we shall quote. It is— 


‘From General Bonaparte to General 
' Kleber, 


© Cairo, 24th Fructidor, year Vf, 
(10th September, 1798.) 

* Aship like the Franklin, Gencral, which 
had the admiral on board, the Orient having 
blown up, ought not to have surrendered at 
eleven o'clock. I think, moreover, that the 
otheer who surrendered this ship is extreme- 
ly culpable, because it is proved, by his own 
proces verbal, that he took no measures to 
wreck the ship, and render it impossible to. 
bring it to; this will be an eternal disgrace 
to the Frenc h navy. It is not necessary 
to know much of manceuvres, or to possess 
extraordinary talents, to cut a cable and 
run a ship aground; besides, these mea- 
sures are specially prescribed in the instruc- 
tions and ordinances given to captains in 
the navy. As tor the conduct of Rear-Ad- 
miral Duchaila, it would have become him 
to have died on his quarter-deck, like Du 
Pitit-Thouars. 

‘ But what deprives him of every chance 
of restoration to my esteem, is his base con- 
duct amongst the English since he has been 
a prisoner. There are men who have no 
blood in their veins. He will hear the Eng- 
lish, then, drink to the disgrace of the 
French navy every evening, whilst they in- 
toxicate themselves with punch. He will 
be landed at Naples, then, as a trophy, for 
the lagaroni to gaze at; it would have been 
much better for him ‘to have remained at 
Alexandria, or on board ship, as a prisoner 
of war, without ever wishing or asking tor 
any thing. When O'Hara, who, neverthe- 
less, was a ver y common character, was 
made prisoner at Toulon, and was asked by 
me, on the part of General Dugommier, 
what he wished for, he answered, “ Lo be 
alone, and not to be indebted to pity.” At- 
tentions and courtesy are honourable only 
to the victor; they do no credit to the van- 
quished, whom reserve and haughtiness best 
become. (Signed) ‘ BoNAPARTE.’ 

From these extracts, it will be seen 
that the Napoleon Memoirs still continue 
to be highly interesting. 

—_+@ +-o— 
Cardinal Beaton: a Drama, in Five 

Acts. By WM. TENNANT, Author of 

‘ Anster Fair.’ Svo. Edinburgh, 182 3. 


Stx shillings for a Scotch trage “dy, even 
‘from the author of * Anster Fair,’ is Ta- 
ther too much, particularly as we fin 

nothing in the quality of it to justify so 
exorbitant a charge. It was only in 
| descriptive scenes that the admire 

poem we have just noticed was exce!- 
lent ; and it is only in slight touches 
‘that ‘Cardinal Beaton’ possesses any me- 
|rit; as a drama, it has very slight Pr 
tensions to notice. The unities sand a 

those rules to which dramatic writets 
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have usually conformed, are discarded, 
and we have nothing but a coarse pic- 
ture of the manners and atrocities of a 
rude period of Scottish history, the tra- 
being founded on that Scotch auto 
da fe; the burning of Wishart, and on 
the assassination of ¢ ardinal Beaton, 
who seems to have deserved it, if he 
was half so brutally sensual as Mr. Ten- 
nant makes him; indeed his picture of 
the cardinal’s passion is too gross for 


quotation. 
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4 System of Geography, for the Use of 
Schools and Private Students, on a 
new and easy Plan. By Tuomas 
Ewrnc. Fourth Edition. 12mo. pp. 
988, Edinburgh and London, 1823. 

Tue fourth edition of Mr. Ewing's ex- 

cellent ‘ System of Geography’ is not a 

mere reprint of his first popular work, 

but is considerably enlarged, and gives 
the European boundaries as settled by 
the treaty of Paris and the Congress of 

Vienna. It contains a brief but expli- 

cit account of the situation, extent, and 

peculiarities of every known country on 
the globe, on a systematic plan, divided 
into historical, political, natura!, and 
civil geography. An account of the so- 
lar system, and the elements of astro- 
nomy are added; and the work 1s illus- 
yam by nine good maps, engraved by 
IZATS. 








@riqinal, 
SKETCHES FROM SPAIN.—No., II. 
(To be continued occasionally.) 

TRAVELLING in this country, especially 
i the southern provinces, where the 
roads are but ill adapted for any species 
of vehicle, must, at first, appear very 
barbarous and inconvenient to those ac- 
customed to our stage-coaches and post- 
chaises, and to the luxuries of an Eng- 
lish inn, Yet we have found that tra- 
velling with the cosarios (carriers), is 
by no means the least delightful manner 
of performing a journey. A close ve- 
hicle would be almost intolerable in such 
a climate ; while, on the contrary, the 
crossing hill and valley, in a long caval- 
cade of mules, or horses, laden with bag- 
gage and travellers, has in it something 
romantic, and well-befitting the scenery 
and the clime: nor are the adventures 
which usually take place during such a 
journey, and the merriment which ac- 
Companies it, circumstances without 
Sreat weight in its favour. As to inns, 
much indeed cannot be said in praise 
of the accommodations that they attord; 
uteven this is a point that ‘is not so 
greatly to be deplored as may be ima- 








gined by those who, making no allow- 
ances for difference of climate, conceive 
that the same necessities exist in Spain 
as in a northern country. Incredible as 
such an assertion may appear to many 
of our English acquaintance, we can as- 
sure them, that eating is here by no 
means such a sine qua non of existence 
as it is apt to be regarded by them; 
neither is the dinner hour the most im- 
portant one of the whole four-and-twen- 
ty. Your sultry climate is indeed a sad 
destroyer of a good appetite, and ren- 
ders one indifferent to the pleasures of 
the table. Water, on the contrary, is a 


real luxury; it cannot, indeed, as gene- 


tally happens with other luxuries, al- 
ways be obtained, but when it is, it 1s 
always excellent. I can forgive an Eng- 
lishman for sneering at what he will 
doubtless consider as a most abominable 
heresy : but those who vaunt the excel- 
lencies of burgundy and rum-punch, and 
regard all inferior beverages with con- 
tempt, never yet experienced the deli- 
cious flavour of a draught of pure crystal 
water beneath a Spanish sun.—Then, 
as far as regards the article of beds, 
which an English inn-keeper never fails 
to recommend to his guests, we can as- 
sure our friends, we found it more de- 
lightful, in such an atmosphere, to re- 
pose in the open air, or within a hay- 
loft, than we should have done upon the 
best feather-bed in the world: so that, 
every thing considered, although the 
Spanish inns have not the well-stocked 
larders and cellars, and the luxurious 
chambers of our English ones, they do 
not deserve all that obloquy which they 
have met with from a set of travellers, 
who consider every thing to be barba- 
rous, in proportion as it deviates from 
the ‘tout comme chez nous,’ 

Travelling with cosarios is also one of 
the safest modes of making a journey : 
for these people have, generally, during 
some part or other of their lives, been 
connected with robbers and smugglers : 
so that they are not likely to be attacked 
by their former acquaintance ; besides, 
should that be the case, they would be 
able to make a tolera\yly stout resistance, 
there being usually not fewer than from 
fifteen to eighteen of them in a troop, 
and all furnished with arms. The co- 
sario, with whom we travelled, was what 
is here known by the appellation of an 
arrogante mozo, with large eyes, of a 
perfect jet colour. This fellow had 
been sentenced to the gallies, for having 
shot a man, partly out of self-defence 


and partly out of revenge, on account | 
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for his future conduct—a circumstance, 
extraordinary as it may appear, by no 
means uncommon here. Neither is it 
to be supposed that any imputation at- 
taches to him in consequence of such an 
affair : on the contrary, it has conferred 
on him a certain degree of considera- 
tion, and the richest merchants of Ma- 
laga do not scruple to entrust their goods 
to his charge. 

While travelling from Malaga to Gra- 
nada, we journeyed along the rocky sea 
coast, to Velez. Here we frequently 
met with detached houses, situated quite 
on the sea-side, and covered with vines, 
fig-trees, and pomegranates, with hedges 
of the same, extending quite to the wa- 
ter’s edge. In other places, on insue 
lated fragments of rock, within the sea, 
might be seen some ancient watch- 
tower, or the ruins of a castle; and be- 
tween them, occasionally, a dry channel, 
with steep rocky banks, which were 
filled up with oleander bushes, in full 
bloom, forming, as it were, a stream of 
a bright red hue. Velez Malaga is situ- 
ated in an extensive plain, bounded by 
hills, clothed with luxuriant vines. 
Nothing can surpass this district in its 
fertility ; as a proof of this, it is suffi- 
cient to say, that, in the garden of our 
travelling conductor, about a few miles 
from Velez, we saw about half a dozen 
of the finest pisangs, from fifteen to five- 
and-twenty feet high, and with leaves 
of most extraordinary size. The only 
attendance which they require to bring 
them to this perfection, consists in wa- 
tering them. 

At po great distance from Velez, we 
stopped at a venta, for the purpose of 
passing the night there. Here was a 
genuine specimen of the kind of accom- 
modation which a traveller ought to be 
prepared to expect in Andalusia. On 
our inguring for a chamber, mine host 
assured us, with the utmost compla- 
cency, that he could furnish us with one 
every way suitable to such ‘ caballeros,’ 
it being ‘un quarto de los mas decentes,” 
How great, then, was our astonishment, 
at being conducted into a kind of hay- 
loft, paved with bricks, and without any 
window or aperture in the wall; the 
roof of the apartment, however, atoned 
most amply for this deficiency, it betng 
nearly altogether aperture. On our ex< 
pressing some little dissatisfaction with 
the simplicity of this apartment, mime 
host seemed quite astonished at our bad 
taste ; and, in reply to our inquiry as 
to bed, coolly replied, * Como, senor, 
cama ! Todo eso es cama, todo eso para 


of some family feud; but he was per- | servir.’—*‘ How, sir, a bed! The whole 
mitted to go at large, on giving security | room is bed, at your service ;’—pointe 
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ing, at the same time, to the brick 
floor. 

The following day, we pursued our 
route (which lay partly through the dry 
beds of channels and narrow green ravines 
and glens) towards Albagorra; then to 
the heights of Puerto de lataraya, for 
the most part across a barren moun- 
tainous track, in which, at intervals, we 
met with abrupt piles and masses of 
lime-stone rock, projecting from the ge- 
neral surface of thecountry. The coun- 
try afterwards descends precipitously to- 
wards Alhama, which, on this side, is 
defended by strong towers, on the other, 
by a very deep hollow, the bed of which 
serves as the channel to a little stream. 
This place, so celebrated in the wars of 
Granada, and so sung in romances, has in 
itself but very little to interest the tra- 
veller; accordingly, the reality fell far 
short of our anticipations, for our fancy 
had arrayed this region in charms, 
which we considered inseparable from 
an interesting name. 

About a mile and a half from Al- 
hama, are hot springs, which are re- 
ported by the inhabitants to be highly 
efficacious, and are much resorted to by 
them. From their effects, we judged 
them to be possessed of alkaline quali- 
ties. The water, at its source, is very 
hot, and perfectly tasteless. The prin- 
cipal bath, which was constructed dur- 
ing the time of the Moors, consists of 
an hexagonal apartment, whose vaulted 
roof is supported by horse-shoe arches. 
These latter form an arcade or passage 
round the bath, which occupies all the 
space beneath the vault, and is filled 
with water to the depth of five feet. 
Within the arcade are steps, bending 
down to the bath. Besides this build- 
ing there is a new bath, with two apart- 
ments, and a chapel attached to it, and 
there are a chaplain and keeper, who 
reside there. Here one may indulge 
unreservedly at these baths, and may 
eat and drink as much as he pleases, if 
he bring his own provision along with 
him, there being no establishment in the 
neighbourhood, to provide entertain- 
ment for visitors. In England, what 
would not the spirit of speculation and 
enterprize form of such a spot as this ? 
Hotels, billiard-rooms, libraries, and re- 
staurateurs would crowd to it. One is 
almost tempted at first to accuse Spa- 
niards of a most unaccountable obtusity 
of intellect, in not availing themselves 
better of opportunities like the present. 
But, on reflection, we were well content 
to find these baths as we did, for they 
would lose more than half their charm 
and the interest of association, were they 





tranformed to a mere fashionable spa, 
or watering place. From Alhama, the 
country has a less wild aspect, but is 
still barren, the only trees being oaks, 
growing singly. The Sierra Nevada, 
which first became visible at Puerto de 
Tafaraya, continues so quite to Granada. 

After a short but difficult road, the 
traveller reaches the height of Lamata 
(celebrated for its salt-works), and from 
this point he views, eatended beneath 
him, the whole of the fertile Vega of 
Granada, which, cloathed with fresh 
verdure, and gemmed with numerous 
villages and hills, stretches out for about 
ten leagues in length and five in width, 
like a green sea, studded with islands 
and rising rocks. 

An avenue, of six rows of lofty elm- 
trees, forms the approach to the city of 
Granada, over a bridge. Immediately 
at the entrance, the eye discovers some 
remains of Moorish architecture, in a 
small chapel, before which may be seen, 
peasants kneeling as they pass, and re- 
peating an ave, while the bells of the 
cathedral are ringing the plegaria, in 
commemoration of the cross being plant- 
ed at this hour (three in the afternoon), 
on the watch-tower of the Alhambra. 
This event took place on the 11th of 
July, 1463, when the Archbishop of 
Toledo first displayed there the standard 
of the Christian faith. At the same 
moment, the Conde de Tentilla unfurled 
the royal banner of Castile and Leon 
over the conquered Moorish palace, and 
Gutierre de Cordenas that of San Iago, 
while the heralds shouted out §‘ Granada, 
for the Princes of Castile, Don Fernan- 
do and Donna Isabella.’ It was in this 
chapel that the Catholic monarchs first 
fell on their knees, and returned thanks 
to Heaven, for the termination of a long 
and bloody contest against the infidels. 
In honour of so memorabl¢ an event, 
the plegarta is tolled every day at the 
same hour on which it first occurred :-— 
and whoever repeats three paternostersand 
three aves for the souls of those who fell 
in that, obtains absolutio plenaria / / /— 
What a comfortable consolatory creed 
is that of the Holy Mother Church, who 
dispenses her plenary indulgences to 
the faithful on these simple conditions ! 
—It is a pity that it is a creed better 
adapted to parrots than to men. 

The hill of Padul, whence the Moor- 
ish king cast a last sorrowful glance at 
the beauteous territory he had lost, is 
still known by the name of ¢ El Suspiro 
del Moro.’ Onviewing the fertile Vega 
of Granada, one can easily conceive 
what must have been the feelings of the 
unfortunate prince. In reply to his 
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mournful exclamation, his mother oh- 
served to him, * My son, thou dost well 
to lament the loss of Granada as a Wo- 
man, since thou caredst not to defend 
it as a man.’ 

It is now time, however, to cross over 
the bridge, by the new Pasco, and enter 
the city itself. — Before we attend to de. 
tails, it will be necessary to form some 
general idea of the city and its situation, 
Imagine, therefore, infront, the Sierra de} 
Sol, a promontory terminating the Sierra 
Nevada; from two channels in which 
issue the streams of the Genil and the 
Doro, which unite at the foot of a steep 
and somewhat rocky precipice, on whose 
tidge is erected the Alhambra, and the 
stuull more ancient fortress of Alcabazas. 
The rest of the city lays on a less sud- 
den declivity descending towards the 
plain ; but the greater portion of it is 
situated at the foot of the rock, partly 
within the hollow whence the Doro is- 
sues. On the height opposite to the 
Alhambra, on the right bank of the Do-« 
ro, is Albaycin ; formerly a distinct town, 
but, in progress of time, united with 
Granada. The Genil has a violent cur- 
rent, but is a very inconsiderable stream, 
being not more than a hundred paces in 
width, The Dorois still less important; 
and, during the summer months, 1s fre- 
quently quite dried up: yet the force 
with which it flows after violent rains, 1s 
evident from its deeply indented and 
rugged bed; nor does it unfrequently 
happen that it does considerable damage 
to the lower parts of the city; in allue 


sion to which circumstance, the boys, 1n 


the streets, frequently sing this stanza , 
The Doro rushes now to wed 
The Genil in its rocky bed ; 
And, as it hastes its bride to meet, 
Its bears for dowry strand and strect. 


If credit may be given to what ancient 
historians relate of this stream, its name 
(the Doro or golden river) was well de- 
served; for they inform us that the 
Moors used daily to obtain from it gold 
to the amount of 600 or 800 reals, for 
which Metal they caused their Chnstian 
slaves to wash the sands,—so, at least, 
relate Patrasso and the learned Father 
Echevariga. Even still, the poorer p°0o- 
ple sometimes find gold in the sand af- 
ter a heavy rain. Besides these two 
streams, there are an infinite number of 
lesser ones, which flow from the sides of 
the eminence on which the Alhambra 
stands, and from the Sierra de Santa 
Elvira : sothat there isan abundance ot 
water everywhere. Indeed, 1t 1s 1mpos- 
sible to dig to the depth of two feet 
without meeting with it. Many persovs 
assert that the foundations of the city at 
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yite undermined by water, and fear 
that the city itself will be thrown down 
hy an earthquake, in consequence of the 
hollowness of the soil upon which it 
stands. In the environs of Granada are 
4 creat number of caverns, some of which 
are so spacious that they serve for dwell- 
ing. The declivity from Albaycin to 
the Doro, more particularly abounds 
with these caves; several of which are 


‘converted into tolerably comfortable 


abodes, the entrance being closed with 
a door, and windows, also, having occa- 
sionally been cutthrough the rock. The 
chimnies belonging to these rudely con- 
structed habitations form a singular ap- 
pearance as they rise up from the sur- 
face of the sloping hill. 

Granada itself bas little internal beau- 
ty; or rather, indeed, it is a very ugly 
old town. Its streets are crooked, the 
aspect of the houses wretched, the pave- 
ment bad. The churches are numer- 
ous, but for the most part bad; there 
are, however, a few public structures 
worthy of notice, and among these is 
the cathedral, which is a noble edifice. 
There are no squares here of any im- 
portance, Almost every place retains its 
former Moorish appellation; for instance, 
the Calle de los Zenefes, de los A!lmo- 
hades, de los Zegris, &c. &c. The lives 
liest part of the city commences at the 
Carrera, a wide street, which you imme- 
diately enter on crossing the bridge of 
the Genil. In the centre of this street 
is @ spacious open hall that serves for a 
promenade, On the right hand, as you 
enter this street, is a new public walk, 
leading along the Genil, to the large 
spacious square formerly called the Bi- 
varambla, but now named the Plaza de 
la Constitucion, which serves also as the 


green market. 
an 











Driginal Woetry. 
THE BASHFUL MAN. 
By ‘he trains of stars of night 
In the skies that glisten ; 
By the morning’s golden light,— 
Listen, ladies, listen! 

i am bearded, tall, and young, 
Strong and rich and heading ; 
Yet, when love assails my tongue, 

Then I lose my pleading. 
1 can pine and wish and sigh, 
But I cannot say so! 
Coyness keeps my purpose shy, 
Though my passions stray so. 
Years have dawn’d and shut again, 
Years have made me older ; 
I am still, of bashful mien, 
Not a whit the bolder. 
By the lucid stars of night 
In the heavens that glisten ; 
By love's universal light,— 
Listen, ladies, listen ! 5. 8. F. 
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THE AGED MINSTREL’s LAMENT. 
SILENT, oh, harp! be thy sweet flowing num- 
bers, 
No more shall thy dear tones to rapture 
awaken, 
May the soft veil of silence hang light o'er thy 
slumbers, 
And the wind sigh in sorrow for strains now 
forsaken ! 
No more shall thy voluble, deep tones arise 
With harmony fraught to the high vaulted 


Heav’n— 
No more shall thy plaintiveness treasure warm 
sighs, 


When love claim’d the lay ere thy sweet 
strings were riv’n! 
I can never forget when in youth I didwake thee, 
Then thy chords were in tune, and this old 
arm was strong ; 
E’en now my poor heart-strings are rent to for- 
sake thee, 
Thou star of my glory !—-thou voice of my 
song ! 
If the long suppress’d tear that now falls on my 
cheek, 
Had a tone in its sorrow, a plant in its woe, 
A strain would be heard—all my feelings would 
speak, 
And my last song of sorrow without thee 
should flow. 


How oft in the battle have thy notes ascended 
With the myriads of souls who for liberty 
fought ! 
In the dove-hour of peace how thy dear tones 
have blended 
With aftection’s blest power from beaming 
eyes caught. 
Oft, oft have the halls of my fathers resounded 
With the swell of thy pleasure, the joy of thy 
mirth, 
Noble hearts, long since dead, oh! how they 
have bounded 
With feelings, to which none but thou 
could’st give birth! 
Can I dream on that time when in honour I 
wore thee, 
Can I think on the plaudits that swell’d at 
my name? 
How noble my mien, and how stately 1 bore 
thee, 
My balm in affliction, my day-star of fame! 
Oh, no! if this heart dare indulge in its sorrow, 
Or bring back the scene of those happy days 
fled, ; 
It would scorn the dim visions of sweet hope 
to borrow, 
And the stem of my life would decay and be 
dead. 


Yet now the full tide of my warm blood is 
ranging, 
And thrills thro’ my form as it oft did of old, 
I feel that my heart and my spirits are changing, 
I feel e’en this tremulous hand growing bold! 
Yet louder, my harp! waft thy song to the 
sky— 
Let thy last dying cadence be loud as the 
surge— 
Oh! swell forth thy tones, in thy majesty die, 
Let the peal of thy harmony sound as thy 
dirge. 
But, oh! how I’ve lov’d thy sweet warblings 
to bear !— 
When each tone that has vibrated, thrill’d in 
my heart; 
Thou wert ever enchanting! I find thee more 
dear, 
More dear to my soul, since we meet now to 





part! 


Methinks in thy tones my own sorrows are 


sighing— 
Methinks that each note tells a sad tale of 
griet— 
That in parting with thee, all my best hopes 
are flying, ‘ 
And that death to thy master alone brings 
relief. 


One tear o'er thy strings, and one sigh of regret 
For the pleasures we've shar'd ‘in our pil- 
grimage here ;’ 
This heart that is breaking—this cheek that is 
wet— 
Are proofs of a sorrow as deep as sincere. 


: Thou soul of my solitude! light of the hall! 


Where have met the untroubled, the gallant, 
the gay, 
May thy spirit smile peacefully over my pall, 
When I’ve pass’d from this earth and its 
troubles away! 
Edmonton. J. J. LEATHWICK. 


SHIP ECF AD CL OLPOPPEL EL EPLELELLOEELELELEELEAE ED 
STANZAS. 

THE morning rose in beauty fair, 

Bright was its beam and pure its air, 
While Nature smil’d serene ; 

The morning-bird had sought the sky, 

To pour her anthem-song on high, 
Above the peaceful scene. 

But ere the hour of noon was come, 

The late bright sky was spread with gloom, 
And fled was Sol’s bright ray ; 

And ere still evening's hour drew nigh, 

Heav'n’s tears bedimm’d sad Nature's eye, 
And wept departing day. 


So brightly shone the ray, whose pow'r 
Illum’d fair Anna’s natal hour, 
But treach’rous was the beam ; 
Her noon of life was gay no more, 
With Sorrow’s clouds "twas darken’d o'er, 
And tled was pleasure’s dream. 
And long before the eve of life, 
Despair and Envy, fiends of strife, 
Had mark’'d the fair-one’s doom : 
Like a frail flow’r beneath the blast, 
The pensive maiden droop'd at last, 
And found an early tomb! J.M.L. 
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drine Arts. 


MISS LINWOOD's EXHIBITION. 
‘ See, neath the spindle's touch or needle, glow 
The living woof, with Pallas’ art below.”—Ovip. 

Ir we had felt any hesitation in class- 
ing the exhibition of Miss Linwood 
among the Fine Arts, the recollection 
that it was so considered by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and the late President of the 
Royal Academy, Mr. West, would have 
decided the question. It is true, that 
the Royai Academy excludes every spe- 
cies of needle-work; but those distin- 
guished members of that body, towhom 
we have alluded, did not think Miss 
Linwood’s works the less meritorious, 
but honoured them with the highest eu- 
logies. The testimony of thousands of 
visitors, every season, fora long course of 
years, have also been in her favour, and 
the Empress of Russia felt honoured by 
one of the productions of Miss Linwood’s 
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come the formidable rival of the pencil, 
and, like the spear of Itheniel, she has 
only had totouch her ground-work, and 
her figures have assumed form and start- 
ed into life. As a proof of the estima- 
tion in which this lady’s works are held, 
it is only necessary to say, that, for one 
picture only—a copy, in needle-work, 
of the Salvator Mundi of Guido, in the 
Marquis of Exeter's collection,—she was 
offered the immense sum of three thou- 
sand guineas. 

With a presentiment of peculiar de- 
light do we always anticipate the view 
of this elegant exhibition of female ta- 
lent and ingenuity, where the eye of the 
judicious cannot but be feasted with un- 
common delight, and where the most 
casual observer finds every thing to en- 
gage his attention and please his taste 
of beauty and elegance. We very 
much doubt whether the ancients ever 
attained to any thiny like this excellence 
in painting with the needle, although 
Ovid has, with much elegance, related 
the contest between Pallas and Arachne 
for the palm in this art, and has de- 
scribed the figures as rising from the 
canvas and glowing with life. He has 
beautifully compared the intermingled 
variety of colours to the dyes of the 
rainbow, where though ene perceives a 
vast difference of colours, it cannot be 
discovered where any two meet. All 
this poetical praise we gladly transfer to 
one much more worthy of it than the 
fabled Arachne, and who may really ap- 
ply to herself all those compliments 
that the poet thought belonged only to 
imaginary merit. In the first gallery of 
Miss Linwood’s exhibition, Jeptha’s 
rash vow, representing the sacrifice of 
his daughter, is, perhaps, the highest 
effort of this lady in the historical style 
of painting (for so we may be allowed 
to call this art): the placid look of re- 
signation in the daughter is wonderfully 
well kept up, and admirably contrasted 
with the features of the father, stung 
with remorse and touched with pity. 
When we observe that this is the lady’s 
noblest effort, we would not be under- 
stood to give an opinion of those in what 
is called the ‘cothic gallery,’ for there 
we find several fine historical pieces, 
but they are placed in such a distant re- 
cess, and so bedimmed with an artificial 
gloom, that on their execution we will 
not give any opinion ; their effect is cer- 
tainly imposing and good, But to pro- 
ceed in the first gallery :—* The Cottage 
Girl’ has more life and real spirit than 
any other in the whole exhibition ; it is 
to be wondered at, that the delicate 
glance of the eye, the glowing expres- 





sion of the features, the raised appear- 
ance of the figure, can be thus display- 
ed by the mere aid of the needle: had 
it been possible, we should have suspect- 
ed the face to have been touched by the 
brush. These two pieces are the prin- 
ple ones which exhibit that consummate 
beauty in the countenance, of which we 
have expressed our admiration. ‘ The 
Sleeping Girl’ is very excellent and ex- 
pressive, inasmuch as it did not require 
the delineation of the eye,which is what 
must be the most difficult part of the ex- 
ecution. On the other hand, we think 
‘The Laughing Girl’ a failure; but this 
is the more excusable, because laughter 
expresses itself so much by the glisten of 
theeye. Weshould not have mention- 
ed this last, but to contrast it with the 
other; and if we have pointed out one 
piece where the artist has not been suc- 
cessful, it is certainly the only one. What 
Miss Linwood most excels in, are the 
garments of her personages and the fi- 
gures of animals. Throughout, the 
drapery of her pieces is most exquisitely 
wrought and shaded off. The colours 
have the appearance of a bed of tulips, 
seen through a mist; for, though we 
can discern an endless variety of shades, 
there is a something of artificial indis- 
tinctness that seems to blend them all. 

We were much astonished to see no 
specimen of flowers, which might ap- 
pear to be congenial to this species of 
painting. Among the delineations of 
animals, ‘Morland’s Farmer’s Stable’ 
and * The Litter of Foxes’ hold undoubt- 
edly the highest rank,—but of these the 
latter 1s decidedly the most exquisite; 
and no painting can, perbaps, surpass 
it in accuracy and natural spirit. The 
horses in the former lose none of the 
nature of Morland, and are certainly 
next in merit to what we have just men- 
tioned as the lady’s chef-d’couvres. In 
landscape, also, no one could have ima- 
gined the need!e could be so successful 
as it is in the hands of Miss Linwood. 
‘Virgil’s Tomb by Moonlight,” 1s an aw- 
ful and imposing scene, and, at the same 
time, exquisitely soft. The landscapes 
are, all of them, surprisingiy good, and 
hold place next to the paintings of ani- 
mals. We cannot omit to notice a carp, 
which must be a high relish to a pisca- 
tory taste, it looks most deliciously 
tempting even to a cockney observer. 
The last here to be noticed is the * Ass 
and Children,’ from Gainsborough. 

In going into the ‘gothic gallery,’ 
where ‘light is taught to counterfeit a 
oloom,’ we shall only observe the gene- 
ral effect as imposing and grand: with 


the exception of a little dog, which de- | 


| two cousins, who, on their part, are 1) 
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serves particular notice ;—till we say 
it marked in the catalogue,we, for some 
time, actually expected to hear it bark 

In the third room, there are several 
clever historical pieces; but we have 
expressed our opinion that this is yoy 
Miss Linwood’s excellence. She tri. 
umphs in delineating the brute creation 
and is inimitably successful in landscape 
and scenery. She is always interestino 
always astonishing, and generally emi- 
nently successful. 


ENGRAVING or THe CHAPEAU DE PAILLE. 

SoME three or four months ago, we 
noticed that chef-d’ceuvre of the pencil 
of Rubens—the Chapeau de Paille; and 
although we were not quite so enthu- 
silastic in our admiration as some who 
have visited it, yet we certainly consi- 
dered itas a very extraordinary produc. 
tion, and as combining the sublimities of 
art in the delineation of personal beauty, 
Of this (we believe we may say match- 
less) portrait, an engraving has recently 
been executed by R. Cooper, and if it 
does not possess all the spirit of the ori- 
ginal, particularly in the expression of 
the countenance, it may be considered 
as by no means an unfaithful copy, and, 
though somewhat harsh, is a good en- 
graving. 








Che Mrania 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE.—On Monday 
a new opera in three acts, said to be 
from the pen of Mr. Kenny, was pro- 
duced at this theatre, under the catch- 
ing title of Sweethearts and Wives, Vhe 
story, is slight, but not uninteresting, 
and is as follows :— 
Admiral Franklin (Terry) has determined 
on marrying his son Charles (Vining) to his 
niece Laura (Madame Vestris) ; the latter, 
however, on his travels, has become ena- 
moured of Eugenia (Miss Chester), the 
daughter of an early friend of the admiral, 
but with whom, in the impetuosity of his 
youth, he had quarrelled. Laura, on her 
part, has also proved unfaithful, and yielded 
her heart to the addresses of Sandford (Da- 
vis). Charles lands with his wite at South- 
ampton; the admiral, who is an invalid, 13 
lodging there at an hotel, during the com- 
pletion of a villa which he 1s building. 
There Eugenia is intoduced as a chamber- 
maid, and the landlady’s niece, and in this 
character steals on the admiral’s affections. 


He is still resolute, however, for marrying 7 
the 


ile. 


vreatest fear of making each other misera! 
: m 


A scence of explanation ensues between the 
which ends to their mutual satisfaction, 
and they part in such tokens of joy at © 
covering their mutual release, as to make ail 
equivocal impression on the minds of Sand- 
ford and Eugenia, and set them in @ tel 
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ment of jealousy. The meeting of Charles 
and his wife is at length detected by the 
admiral, who insists on Mrs. Bell (Mrs. C. 
Jones) sending away her niece, and securing 
the repose uf his family. A critical scene 
fyHows between Eugenia and the admiral, 
during which his teelings are strongly 
wrought upon. A disclosure of the truth ts 
then made—the truants are forgiven—and 
all parties mutually reconciled. 

There is an underplot, in which Billy 
Lackaday, (Liston) a cockney fondling 
as he calls himself, falls in love, and 
renders the tender passion as ludicrous 
as it can possibly be made. The story 
it will be seen is good, the dialogue 
is very spirited, the music is pretty, and 
the acting throughout was admirable ; 
with such claims, it could not but be 
successful, and was announced for re- 
petition with immense applause. 

Ene tisH OPERA House.—A valu- 
able addition has been made to the vo- 
cal talent of this company in the per- 
son of Miss Louisa Dance, who made a 
very successful debut as Susannah in 
the Marriage of Figaro. She is sister 
to the tragic actress of that name, who 
appeared a season or two ago at Covent 
Garden Theatre. Miss Dance pos- 
sesses the advantage of a good figure, 
and a fine expression ; her voice, which 
is sufficiently powerful for this theatre, 
is of exquisite swectness, and a good 
musical education has given her judg- 
ment in the management of it ; she has 
also considerable merit as an actress, 
and played the character with much 
animation ; she was encored in most of 
her songs. Mrs. Austin’s Countess Al- 
maviva was graceful and dignified. 
Wrench’s Count, ‘ free and easy.’ Pear- 
man’s Figaro vocally good, and Bartley’s 
Antonio humourous. But what are we 
to say of the laughter-loving mischiev- 
ous page of Miss Kelly ? Why nothing, 
but that she makes the best Cherubino 
on the stage; the Barbarina of Miss 
Povey, and the Marcellina of Mrs. Weip- 
pert were both well sustained ; and the 
piece was so strongly cast, and so well 
played, that it was received with un- 
mixed applause, and has since been 
frequently repeated. Mr. Rayner, on 
whom the mantle of Emery has fallen 
at this house, has been most completely 
successful as Fixture in a Roland for an 
Oliver, 

OtyMPic THEATRE.—On Saturday 
night, our old favourite, Alexander, 
touk his leave of his London friends in 
a grateful and modest address. He now 
Boes into the country, where we are 
sure his extraordinary talents and 
amiable manners will make him as 
great a favourite, as he has been in town, 
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Literature and H=cience. 


CHOP ALP? 


Philosopher's Stone. The Americans, 
whose geese are swans, have, it would ap- 
pear, made a very important discovery, no 
less than that of producing the diamond 
from carbon. The account of this disco- 
very will be found in the following extract 
from a letter, dated New York, June 9:— 

‘If the long-sought-for philosopher's stone, 
by which baser substances could be trans- 
muted into gold, has not yet been found, 
an invention of still greater importance, has 
at length crowned the efforts of American chy- 
mists. It has iong been known that the dia- 
mond, the most precious of all substances, 1s 
composed of carbon inits pure state. Butal- 
though the powers of chymical analysis have 
been suthicient, by repeated experiments, 
clearly toestablish this act, yet the knowledge 
of it was of no practical importance to the 
world, because the powers ot synthesis failed, 
and no mode had been devised of imitating na- 
ture by uniting the constituents of this pre- 
cious gem. In other words, the philosopher 
was able to convert diamonds intocarbon, but 
he was ignorant of the art of converting car- 
hon into diamonds. If the experiments of 
Professor Silliman ean be relied on, this desi- 
deratum has in part been supplied. The 
last number of lis Journal of Science con- 
tains an article on the philosophical instru- 
ment called the deflagrator, invented by 
Professor Hare, of Philadelphia, by which 
it appears that charcoal, plumbago, and an- 
thracite, have been fused by the power of 
that instrument, and transmuted into dia- 
monds.’ 


Statue of Shakespeare-—The celebrated 
statue of Shakespeare, sculptured by Rou- 
beliac for Garrick, and bequeathed by him 
to the British Museum, was removed to that 
national institution on ‘Thursday, It is in 
fine preservation, and will be an attractive 
ornament to the Museum. It has not yet 
been determined where it will be placed, 
whether in the saloon or on the first landing 
of the great staircase, but this point will be 
decided at the next meeting of the trustees. 


A person in Austria has, it issaid, recently 
invented a species of rocket, which ascends 
to a prodigious height, so as to be seen at 


a distance of more than forty leagues! If 


this be the fact, these rockets may be of 
great use as signals, and especially in geo- 
graphical adimeasurements of the earth, 

We understand. that by an order in the 
council of the Linnwan Society, Mr. Do- 
novan will be allowed to enrich his new 
monthly work, the § Naturalists’ Repository,’ 
with the Icones of those choice and very 
beautiful species of the Psittacus and 
Columba Tribe, which are described in the 
thirteenth volume of the Linnawan Transac- 
tions: the greater part of which, if not the 
whole, are of such rarity, as to be found 
only in the museum of the Linnean Society. 
It may be further added, that the Entomo- 
logical Papers, by the Rev. Mr. Kirby, in 
Linn. in Transact. Vol, 12, p. 2, will also, by 
the permission and favour of their author, 
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receive the advantage of some further eluci- 
dation of the same nature in this new pub- 
lication. The Ornithological Memoir on the 
birds discovered in the late northern expe- 
dition, inserted in Linn. Trans. vol. 12, and 
that in the narrative of the expedition, pub- 
lished by authority, will likewise engage at- 
tention in some future numbers. The sci- 
entific development of the true characters 
of the ambiguous object which lately at- 
tracted much of the public notice, under 
ther title of the ‘ Mermaid,’ is at press, and 
will appear very shortly. This last men- 
tioned article is expected to prove of more 
than usual interest, as it will combine, 
among other information, some traits of na- 
tural history upon this curious subject, col- 
lected by Professor Thunbery, the traveller, 
and successor of Linneus to the Chair of 
of Upsal, and by his pupil Dr. Suttner, from 
the books extant in Japan and China, in the 
respective languages of those countries; au- 
thorities at this time, it 1s to be believed, 
exclusively in the possession of the propri- 
etors, and which, it is presuimed, may be 
altogether unknown to any of the European 
naturalists. 
TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
Sam SprairsaiL and E.G. B. in our next. 
Acton Long will find a letter for him at our 
office. 

L. C. is requested to send for an answer on 
Monday. 

TO BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, &c. 

WE beg leave, respectfully, to inform the 
Newsmen, Booksellers, and the Public in gene- 
ral, that the business of The Literary Chronicle 
requiring that it should have a distinct office, 
it is removed to No.2, SURREY STREET, one door 
from the STRAND. 














A VIEW ot the PAST and PRE- 


SENT STATE of the ISLAND of JAMAICA ; its prin- 
cipal Productions, Climate, Diseases. Soil, Agriculture, 
Commerce, Government, Laws, and Establishments: 
also the State of Society, the different Classes of the free 
Inhabitarts, aud the Character, ‘Customs, and Moral 
and Physical Condition of the Slaves. To which are 
added, Remarks on the various Means proposed for im- 
proving the Minds and increasing the Comforts of the 
Slaves—and on the very important Questiou of the 
Abolition of Slavery in the British Colonies. 
by J. STEWART, late of Jamaica. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and G. and 

W.B Whittaker. London. 


TO TRAVELLERS. 
Just Published, 
OLIVER AND BOYD’S NEW 
TRAVELLING MAP of SCOTLAND, beantifally en- 
graved and coloured; ina Case, or neatly half bound, 
forming a small Pocket Volume, 9s. 

*,* This Map is constructed on an improved plan, 
with the distances on the great roads, by which any 
place or route may be traced with ease by the traveller, 
either in a carriage or on horseback, without the incove- 
venience to which he must submit by unfolding Maps 
on the ordinary construction 

OLIVER aod BOYD's NEW TRAVELLING MAP 
vf ENGLAND and WALES, exhibiting the different 
Cuunties, Towns, Villages, Stages, Principal and Cross 
Roads, Hills, Rivers, Canals, &c.; constructed and 
drawn with the greatest care. By Johu Bell, Land-Sur- 
veyor; in case, 7s. 6d.; on rollers, 9s. 

PRINCIPAL ROADS through SCOTLAND, from 
EDIN BURGH, GLASGOW, &c.; including the usual 
Tours by the Ports along the Caledonian Canal, and to 
Loch Katrine; great Roads to London. Also the Po- 
pulation accordiug to the Parliamentary Returns of 
1811 and IN2L; extent in Square miles of the different 
Counties; number of Acrescultivated and uncultivated ; 
chrouvlogy ; beights of the most remarkable Moun- 
tains, &c.: to which is prefixed a Travelling Map of 
Scotland. Second Edition, improved, 1s. 6d. 

Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and G, 
and W. B. Whittaker, Loudou. 
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This dey is published in post Svo. to match with the 
Novel, price 7s. 


HISTORICAL I[LLLUSTRA- 


TIONS of QUENTIN DURWARD, selected from Phi- 
lip de Comines, Brantome, and other Writers ;—with 
Remarks on each Chapter, pointing out the coincidences 
or discrepances between the Nevelist and the Historian. 
With Portraits of Louis XL, Charles the Bold, and Phi- 
lip de Conines. 

London: printed for Charles Knight, 7, Pall Mall 
East. 
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Ta 2 volumes, Svo. with a capital Portrait, by Engle- 
heart, price 24s. 


MEMOIROFJOHN AIKIN, M.D. 


By LUCY AIKIN. 
With a Selection of his Miscellaneous Pieces, Biogra- 
phical, Moral, and Critical 
London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


COWPER’S HOMER 
This i is published, in 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 11. 8s. 


TH ILIAD and ODYSSEY of 


HOMER;; translated into Euglish Blauk Verse, with 
copious Alterations and Notes. 
By the late W. COWPER, Esq. 

Also, uniform with the above, the LETTERS of the 
late WILLIAM COWPER, Esq ; tu his Friends. A 
new Edition, revised by his Kinsman, J. Johnson, L.L.D. 
Rector of Yaxham with Welborne, in Norfolk. Un 3 
vols. foolscap, elegantly printed. Price Ll. ls. with a 
Portrait. 

London: printed for Baldwin. Cradock, and Joy. 

*.* Tiese two Works, with the Poems, in 3 vols. 
coustitute the complete Works of Cowper. Ten Vols. 
price 31, 7s 

Also,a Miniature Edition of the ILIAD and ODYS- 
SEY. In2 vols. price 11s.; aud of the LETTERS, in 
1 vol. price 7s. 


NEW BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 

This day is published, price ouly 2s. bound, 
GUY’S TUTORS’ ASSISTANT ; 
or, complete School Arithmetic; ona plan materially 
to aid the comprehension and accelerate the progress of 
the Learner; as well as to facilitate and greatly abridge 
the labour of the Teacher, not only by a very careful 
gradation thronghout the series of examples, and a 
choice and widely varied selection, but also by having 
the first question of war series, in each rule, worked 
at length. By JOSEPH GUY, 

Formeriy Professor in the Royal Military College, 
Great Marlow. 
London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 

By whom also are published, the whole of Mr. Guy's 
very epee Elementary Works, as follow :— 

1. The New British Primer ; price 6d. 

2. The New British Spelling Book, 23d Edition; 
price Is, 6d. bound. 

3. The School Cyphering Book; price 3s. 6d.—Key 6d. 

4. The New British Reader, with 17 Wood Cuts, 3d 
Edition ; price 3s. 6d bound. ' 
= —- Geography ; price 3s, bound, 9th Edit. 

ey Is Gd. 

o The Elements of Astronomy, familiarly Explain- 
ing the general Phenomena of the Heavenly Bodies, kc. 
2d Edition, with 18 Plates ; price 58, bound. 

7. The Pocket Cyclopedia; 8th Edition, price 8s. 
bound. 

8. The Chart of General History ; price 7s. 











This day is published, post 8vo, 8s. 6d. Loards, 
The Third Edition of 


The SCRAP BOOK ; a Collection of 


amusing and Striking Pieces, in Prose and Verse ; with 
an Introduction, and Occasivnal Remarks and Contri- 
butions, By JOHN M‘DIARMID, 

Author of the ‘ Life of William Cowper.’ 

* For the firesides of the numerous class of men who 
have only leisure to read by fits and starts, this is an 
amusing and generally well-selected Miscellany. It is 
more original than most of the collections which have 
been compiled from time to time of late years, and, on 
the whole, presents a fair mixture of the grave and gay, 
yar from the ablest modern publications.’—Lit. 

z. 

* This is an exceedingly entertaining and well-select- 
ed Miscellany, and, a8 « travelling companion, nothing 
can be conceived more calculated for amusement. It 
contains what is light and pleasant, as well as what is 
sententious and speculative—short amusing anecdotes, 
diversified with ical extracts; so that we are sure, 
open the book where we will, to meet with some enter- 


tainment, mvre or less substantial, as we feel inclined. 
In short, this selection may be recommended asa mudel 
of works of this nature, and is the best literary contriv- 
ance that cau be imagined for amusing a vacant hour.’ 
Caledunian Mercury: 
n for Oliver aud Boyd, Edinburgh ; and G, and 
‘ ttakes, London, 











This day is published, royal 18mo. 4s. 6d. boards, 


CHARACTERISTICS, tn the man- 


ner of ROCHEFOUCAULT's MAXTMS. 
London: printed for W.Simpkin and R Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street; and J. Ander- 
son. Jun, Edinburgh. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC QUESTION. 
This day is published, price 5s. Gd. 


A SECOND SERIES OF LET- 


TERS to WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, Esq. M. P. 
and his Defender MELANCTHON, on the Claims of 
the Roman Catholics to Religious and Civil Power in 
this Protestant Empire. 
By AMICUS PROTESTANS. 

‘O for that waruving voice which he who saw 

Th’ Apocalypse, heard cry in Heav'’n aloud "—Milton. 

Printed for W. Simpkin aud R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall Court; and J. Eedes, No. 2, Newgate Street. 

Of whom imav be had a few remaining Copies of the 
First Series, price 5s. 6d. 








This day is published, in one volume, Svo. 14s. boards, 


MEMORABLE DAYS IN AME- 


RICA ; being a Journal of a Tourto the United States, 
Principally undertaken to ascertain, by positive evi- 
dence, the conditional and probable prospects of British 
Emigrants; including accounts of Mr. Birkbeck’s set- 
ilement in the Iilineis: aud intended to show men and 
things as they are in America, 
By W. FAUX, an English Farmer. 

London: printed for “(W.Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street; and Jon An- 
derson, jun., Edinburgh. 


TO SCHOOLS. 
This day is published, price 5s. 12mo. bound, 


A NEW GRAMMAR of the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE;; including the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody; in which it 
is attempted, by a new arrangement of the Verb, to re- 
move the perplexity and confusion hitherto found in 
several Tenses of the Potential Mood, and the future of 
the Indicative: with Notes and Illustrations, critical 


and eet. 
y T.O CHURCHILL, 
Translator of * Herder's Philosophy of History’ and 
* Bossut’s History of Mathematics.’ 

London: printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hali Court, Ludgate Street ; and J. Ander- 
son, jun., Ediuburgh. 

This day,is published, handsomely printed in duude- 
cimo, with a highly finished Eugraving after Westall, 
price 8s. extra boards, 


MAY YOU LIKE IT. Volume the 


Second ; by the same Author as the first Volume lately 
published, which may still be had as a werk complete 
in itself, price 6s. hoards. 








London: printed for Thomas Boys, Ludgate Hill; 
and sold by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and all other 
Booksellers. 





This day 1s published, in post 8vo. price 3s. 
THE DISCARDED SON; a Tale: 
and other Rhymes. 

By CHARLES BARWELL COLES, Esq. 

‘A bullrush ‘mid the whirlpool’s force 
Resistless down the torrent borne; 

Cast in some streamlet's tranquil course, 
And from thy native bank untorn ; 


* Thou there had'st liv'd; perhaps adorn‘d, 
In virtue’s verdant mantle clad : 
Lost in the gulph of vice, and scorn'd 
By goud men, now thou fly’st to bad.’ 
Stanzas 73 and 74. 
*,* This work is beautifully printed on a newly-ma- 
nufactured tinted writing paper. 
London: printed for Thomas Boys, 7, Ludgate Hill; 
and sold by Oliver aud Boyd, Edinburgh ; and all other 
Booksellers. 








This day is publisued (uusform with the Percy Anec- 
dotes, now completed), with a beautiful View of the 
Custom House, Part IL. price 2s. 6d. of 

THE PERCY HISTORIES; or, 

Interesting memorials of the Rise, Progress, and Pre- 

sent State ef all tiie Capitals of Europe. 

By SHOLTO and REUBEN PERCY, 

Brothers of the Benedictine Monastery, Mont Benger. 
The first four parts will complete the History of Loun- 

don, after which will follow Paris, Edinburgh, Dublin, 

| &e. The work will be embellished with Portraits, 
| Maps, and Views, executed in the very first style. The 
whole will be perfectly original, and the History of 





every Capital will form a distinct work. It is inteuded 
_ that the whvule work shall not exceed forty parts. Each 
, part ts sold separately, price 2s.6d. To be published 
nionthly. 
London: printed for Thomas Boys, 7, Ludgate Hill ; 
aud sold by Oliver aad Boyd, Edinburgh ; and all other 
| Booksellers, 


LE. 
——_ ee eee 


extra boards, 


FIRST AFFECTIONS; an Oxford. 
shire Story. 


London : priated for Thomas Boys, 7, Ludgate Hy}. 
and sold by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and all othes 
Booksellers. . 


NEW AND POPULAR SCHOOL Books. 
OLIVER and BOYD respectfully 


submit to the consideration of Teachers and heads of 
Families the following List of Elementary Works 
which have obtained the most decided approbation. 
The Authors are justly celebrated in their respective 
departmeuts; their methods of tuition have been very 
extensively adopted, and have been attended With 
acknowledged success. 


ENGLISH READING, &c. 
Fulton and Knight's Primer, 3d. 
Spelling Book, Is. 6d. 
Orthoepy, 1s. Gd, 
Mylne's First Book for Children, 2d, 
Spelling Book, 2 parts, 1s. Gd. each. 
English Graminar, Is. 6d. 
Outlines of Geography, 2s. 6d. 
“er? Introduction to Collections for Schools, 
Is. 6d. 
Fulton's improved Edition of Johnson's Dictionary, 3s. 
Ewing's English Learner, 2s. 
Principles of Elocution, 4s. 6d. 
) areas Exercises, a Sequel to the above, 
4s. 6 




















Complete System of Geography, 4s. 6d. 
, with Maps, 








6s. Gd. 

New General Atlas, plain, 16s. 

outlined, 18s. 

full-coloured, 2's. 

Scott's Lessons, improved Edition, 3s. 

Adam's Select Passages from the Bible, 4s. 
Butterworth's Young Writer's Lustructer, 7s, 6d. 
Universal Penman, 2is 

Arithmetician’s Instructor, 5s. 

Copy Slips, by Butterworth, Rankine, Weir, Find. 


lay, &c. 
HISTORY. 

Stewart's History of England, with Exercises, 5s. 
Simpson's History of Scotland, with Exercises, 3s. 64. 
England, with Exercises, 3s. 6d. 
Rome, with Exercises, 3s. 6d. 
Greece, with Exercises, 3s. 6d. 
Mytne's Exercises on the History of England, 2s. 6d. 
Histories of Greece & Rome, 


LATIN. 
Hunter's Ruddiman’s Rudiments, 18, 6d. 
Gramunar, 4s. 
Sallust, Is. 6d. 
—— Vigil, 3s. 6d. 
———_ Horace, 3s. id. 
Cesar, 3s. 6d. 
——— Livy, Book | to 5, 5s. 
Book 21 to 25, 4s. 6d. 7 
Stewart's Cornclius Nepos; Notes, Vocabulary, &c. 33. 
Gray's Selecta Latine, new Edition, 5s. 
Mundell’s Roman Antiquities, 3s. 6d. 
Mair’s Tyro's Dictiunary, new Edition, 5s. 
Mair’s Latin Dictionary, 6s. 
Adam's Latin Dictionary, 20s. 
Irving's Observations on the Civil Law, 3s. 
ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 
Melrose’s Arithmetic, improved by lugraim, 2s, 
Ingram’s Key to ditto, 3s. 
Wallace's Key to Gray's Arithmetic, 2s. 
Sharp's lutreduction to Algebra, 3s. 6d. 
Ingram’s Mensuration, just published, 4s. 6d. 
—— Elements of Euclid, 8s. 
Simson's Euclid, improved by Christison, 8s. 
Myltne's Astronomy, 9s. 
CHURCH MUSIC. 

Gale's Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 3s. 
Peattic’s Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 2s. 6d., or with 

plement, 3s. 6d. 
N. B.—Teachers in Town and Country may be sap- 

plied with the above works, by applying to their re- 

spective Booksellers. 





























Qs. 6d. 
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London :— Published by Davidson, at No. 2, Surrey 
Street, Strand,to whom adve?tisements and commu 
nications (post paid) are to be addressed, and print: 
ed by him, in Old Boswell Court, Carey Stre et. sold 
also by Souter, 73, S¢. Paul's Church Yard; Simp- 
kin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Ray, 
Creed Lane; Ridgway, Piccadilly ; H. and W . Smith, 
42, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, and \92, St rand ; 
Booth, Duke Street, Portland Place; Cnapple, Palt 
Mall; by the Bovksellers at the Royat bschange: 
by Sutherland, Calton Strect, Edinburgh; Gri a 
and Co., Glasgow; and by all other Booksellers a” 


Newsvenders. 








This day is published, in 2 vols. duodecimo, price 15s 
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